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A FURTHER FRAGMENT ON ASTROLOGY FROM THE 
GENIZAH 


RicHarD J. H. GorTHEIL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In Vol. XLVII, pp. 302-310, I published a small Arabic frag- 
ment coming from the Genizah, dealing with astrology. I shall not 
repeat what I said there (p. 304) concerning the value of studying 
what may seem to be the absurdity of the foolish. The whole sub- 
ject, since I wrote my previous article, has been discussed with 
much consequent illumination by Professor Alexander Marx, in the 
Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. 3, pp. 311 et seq. 

I have gone to the trouble of having certain leaves photographed 
which are the remnant of another work on astrology, and which are 
to be found in Bodleian MS. Heb. D. 36. Even among these leaves 
‘a few pages are missing. The script is good, square Hebrew; the 
language, of course, Arabic. These pages are probably part of a 
larger work. The letters 5 of the article are in nearly every case 
written as one character. Occasionally a point is used, to mark off 
a sentence, and a small circle in which is a dot, to mark off a para- 
graph. The Arabic is not always classic ; and, at times, one wonders 
at the manner in which Arabic words and forms are transcribed ; 
@.g. MDINM = ley; MEY] ahead 


47 


(though, in one place, this is written ; 


au MIMD = po —unless in all these cases and in similar ones, 


the writer is thinking in the ordinary spoken Arabic of his day, 
and adds the letter ™ merely for form’s sake. Cfr. }56 in the 
fragment published by Hirschfeld in the JQR., XVI 279—though 
this has to do with a proper name only. 

I am certain that I have gone wrong in translating many sen- 
tences and words. At times, however, we are confronted with a 
veritable jumble; and it is not easy to render such into readable 
English. It is much more trivial than the Book of Augury—also 
from the Genizah—published and explained by the late Professor 
I. Friedlaender in the JQR., XIX, 84 et seq. But the whole subject 
is of historic importance, as Loth suggests that astrology was born 
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ische Forschungen (Leipzig 1875), p. 267. 


fol. 48 recto. py yom) ands 
yo.“ pprods pry 


ll 
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in Persia and carried by the Jews to the Arabs. See Morgenlind- 
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fol. 44 recto. ADT “NIM JD) 
Moxw porn min Sp 
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WNP Pr? nprdy Js) wor . 


fol. 46.verso. JND JNY WMD) 32) OND 
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TRANSLATION 
(fol. 43 r) 


. pain and he is filled * with fine things ? and sweet speech. He 


will decide the necessities of 

all men. He will be ashamed to ask; for if he asks, he will 
receive no answer.*® He will be a 

righteous man, hating that which is false, a man of knowledge 
and understanding that which is secret. 

He that is born ® in the middle of the month will be short of 
stature and afraid of 

everything. He that is born at the end of it will be kept to 
his bed.® 

He that is born in the sign of Scorpio will be acquainted * with 
things and will trust anyone 

who says anything to him, even a murderer or one that is near 
death. He will be dark of countenance and brilliant- 

eyed, broad-shouldered and thin-legged. Now, whoever 

is born in the middle (of the month) will be intelligent and 
rich. He who is born at 

its end will be poor and a murderer. He that is born in the 
sign of 

Sagittarius, will be a mighty man and unmerciful. Should he 

belong to the people (in power) ® 


1 Literally “and they cover him”. None of the dictionaries cite the 


third conjugation of this verb; but the writer may write in this manner 
either the first or the second conjugation. 


ily, 

° els but the translation is most doubtful. 

*A pure conjecture; all that can be read is the article $y. 


ie jb which I am forced to render somewhat freely here. 
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12. he will govern a province.’° He will fear no man. He will 
be thin-legged 

13. brilliant-eyed and dark of countenance. He that is born at the 
(end of it) 

14, will be good ** and will do good to others. He that is born 
at the 


15. beginning of the Sign of Capricorn will become rich; his 
ears ** will be large. His death 

16. will be by means of a sword or the hangman.’* He that is 
born (at the middle ?* of it) 


(fol. 43 v) 

1. will be rich and fat of body. He that is born at the end of it 
will be 

2. poor and he will be squint-eyed.*® He that is born at the 
beginning of Aquarwus 

3. will be tall and long-legged. He will not be clever, but 
scornful 

4, he will be, and sickness will repeatedly come upon him * in 
his eyes every year. He that is born 

5. at the beginning of Pisces, will be a braggart ?® and a thief; 
there will appear in his eyes 


10 Vio. 

11 

13 


14 


This ought to be .5—as the author would put it 
but the remaining letters look like 53, which, however, follows in the 


next line. 


16 


18 Reading Pa RT: though the nun looks like a gimel. 
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. defects, and a bad ?° smell in his nose. But he that is born at 
its end 


%. will have a long life. 
8. Here follows another chapter. 


9. He whom Aries protects, he will become a tiller of the soil 
and gain from it.** 


10. He will have four sisters, and trouble in his left side.?? 

11. He will have three children or seven. He will suffer much 
illness and will marry 

12. three wives. He will die a peaceful death,?* and those that 
come after him ** will have ease in obtaining 

13. animals.?> The rich will love him; but the poor will hate him. 


14. He whom Taurus protects, there will be born after him ** a 
daughter.?’ 


15. He will be fatigued ?* of body. He will eat much hay” as 
do animals. 


16. He will suffer from much illness. He will marry seven wives. 
He will make money and, 


17. at the end, he and his companions will suffer and the people 
of his house will become poor. 


ee 


"Reading uncertain. Text looks like I read On the 


margin and coming, as they seem, after pyy>m> are the words mys 

** Between the words py and jon there is the same sign that is 
found in the heading of this section between the words 5y5 and spy. 
What does it signify? 
** His descendants. 
25 pl. of 
*° After his death. 


he 


A plural of means, also, a glutton. 
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(fol. 44 r) 
1. He whom Gemini *° protect will have a male child after him. 
He will be 


2. dark-handed ** and clever ** and powerful; but his accom- 
plishments will be small and he will not 
3. inherit anything of the wealth of his father. He will have 
three sisters and three children or five. 
4, His sicknesses will be few. He will marry twice. His affairs 
will become important ** at 
5. the end of his life. His life will be pleasant and he will die 
a pleasant death.** 
6. He whom Cancer protects, there will be born after him a 
daughter.** He will become 
%. rich and wise. He will walk and not become tired. He will 
beget many daughters. 
8. His illnesses will be bad. He will marry many wives. His 
friends will obey him. 
9. His ways will be pleasant, but his enemies will be strong— 
stronger ** than he, and his death 
10. will be a lingering one. He whom Leo protects, there will be 
born after him 
11. a male, whom he will kill. He will be eating (and) drinking 
all the days of his life. 
12. He will lead a pleasant life.*7 He will not have ** money, 
and for others he will tire himself. All 


*° The text seems to read here mprn 3 but I am unable to translate 
this word here. 


*1 The text has “p)5y (80 punctuated). I take it as standing for 


**Read ¢, which word occurs further on. 
pas 9. 
34 See note 23. 
** Under the letter py are three dots. 
*° Reading NIPN = ,\,3): though the first letter is uncertain. 
** Reading Sl, 33 the last letter might also be a samekh; i. e. 
wil “ weak”. 


** Text has with a non-final kaf. 


t 
~ 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


. his friends will be in good estate, his enemies lowly. He will 
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die suddenly.*® 

He whom Virgo protects, there will be born after him a 
daughter.*° 

He will reward goodness,** will discharge the duties of all 
men. There will be to him 

three brothers stronger than himself in his father’s house. He 
will be troubled and there will be 

to him two children or four. He will suffer from sicknesses 
and will marry twice. 

(One folio is lost here, referring to the other six signs of the 
Zodiac. ) 


(fol. 45 r) 


. is born * will be a slayer, and if he is born in the time ** of 


Venus 

he will be happy and the owner of good things.** But if the 
time be that of Saturn he will be 

powerful and scornful, but he will not be rich. 

He that is born on a Monday willbe...... :** at one time 
he will be rich 

at another time he will be wanting. He will frighten the 
people of his place, but they will pay no attention to him,*® 

because he was born on the day of the Full Moon. Now this 
is the guide-post *’ for (each) month. 

From the beginning of the month until its middle one is in 

good condition,** for one comes (to life) at the fullness 


41 


42 


43 


44 


465 


46 
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“* One would expect 


Cfr. note 35. Do the three dots differentiate .,, from .., ? 
pl 
Text but, evidently, —= 
i.e. under the auspices. 
c 
? 
What bpp means, I do not know. From that which follows one 


would guess that it means “of uncertain state” or the like. 
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of the Moon. From the middle until the end he will tremble(?). 
If he is born 

when the moon is shining *® he will become a Cadi. But if 
he is born when the sun is shining 


. he will be a poor man. If he is born while Mercury is shining 


or Jupiter he will be 


. happy, if when Mars is shining, he will be the owner of good 


things ; if at the time of Venus, he will 


. be rich and kind-hearted,®® but small of body. 
. He that is born on Tuesday will be impudent-faced and will be 


proud because he was born on Mars’ day, for the time that is 
under Mars 

is horrible.** If he is (born)® in the time of Venus he will 
be small of body. 


. If in the time of Mercury and Jupiter, he will be a righteous 


man. 


. If he is born in time of Saturn, he will be a fighter and at 


the end of his days he will be grieved. 


(fol. 46 r) 


If he is (born) at the time of the Sun he will be secure 
(and) in good condition. 

He that is born on Wednesday, will be a man of dignity and 
sound and a Cadi. 

If the season is under Mercury and Jupiter, he will be intelli- 
gent and rich. 

If the season be under Venus, he will be rich and generous, 
but his sickness will be diarrhea.®* 

If the season be under Mars, sometimes he will be generous, 
sometimes evilly-inclined. 

If the season be under Saturn, he will be wise, but he will 
not be rich; if the season is 


*° Text has simply “at the time of the moon.” 
5°One would expect 4195 ! 


or Does this mean that anything done 


under the influence of Mars is so qualified? 


52 Or “his birth is”. 
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under the Sun, he will be noble but not rich.®4 
He that is born on Thursday will be noble and rich and intelli- 
gent. Now if 


. the season is under Jupiter, he will be noble, rich and kind- 


hearted ; but if 
the season is under Mercury, he will be clever and rich © and 
good ; if the season is 


. under Mars, at times it will be well with him, at times evil; 


if the time is under 


. Venus, he will be good and rich; if the time is under Saturn, 


he will be a powerful man 


. and will walk in the right path. If the season is that of the 


Moon, he will be a Cadi and a doer 
of right. If the season is that of the Sun, he will be a man 
of words,®* and a man 


. of ecstasy and fear.®’ He that is born on Friday, will be good 


and rich. If the season is that of Venus, he will have pains 
in his body. If 

the season is that of Mars, he will be good and rich. If the 
season is that of Jupiter 


(fol. 46 v) 


. or °® Mercury he will be clever, rich and kind and beloved. If 


the season 

be that of Saturn, he will be a powerful man. If the season 
be that of the Moon, he will be a Cadi, 

in the place in which he lives.°® If the season be that of the 
sun, he will be a braggart and a bad fellow. 

He that is born on Saturday, he will smell from 

his body.® If the season be that of Saturn, he will be arrogant 
and a scornful fellow. 


55 This word may be crossed out in the text. 
5°Or “of his word”. 
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6. If the season be that of Venus he will drive people away, and 
then return and placate them. 
%. If the season be that of Jupiter, he will be righteous and 
beloved 
8. of men. If the season be that of Mercury . . .* 
9. If the season is that of Mars, he will be strong . . .* 
10. If the season is that of the Moon, he will be strong and a 
Cadi. 
11. Genesis 
12. Anyone who will have placed ** one of these shining stars © in 
13. his Zodiac sign, will be honored and his favors accepted. If, 
now, 
14. Mars has finished its course at his birth, he will live for a long 
time, 
15. but (finally) will be killed by the sword. If the Sun and Mars 
are present at the time 
16. of his birth, he will be burned in fire. If the Sun and Mars 
17. are in the house . . .* he, also, will be burned in fire. 


*1 The rest of the line is blotched in the text. 
*? Readiug ENP): 
** Before this, and on the same line, are the letters, gyys 7, 
which, evidently, go back to Rashi on Shabbat 156a: 


osw mywn nx pwowon jn mb 


i.e. =Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon, whsw 
Saturn, pay Jupiter, ONY Mars. Cfr. also, Rashi to Hrubhin 56a, and 


see Efros in JQR., XX, p. 128, note 11. The word following is either 
M we OT OMY We; unless the last circle is merely a sign of punctuation. 


6s ow 
pl. of Sys. 
** What nonds m5 means, I do not know. If it has any con- 
nection with aan “father ”, it will make no sense; though in the letter 


sent by the Rabbis of Southern France to Maimonides, and fortunately 
published by Marx (loc. cit., § 11), they ask whether the fate of the other 
members of the family can be learned through astrology. We should then 


read here 
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THE BIBLICAL NIMROD AND THE KINGDOM OF 
EANNA 


JOSEPH PoPLICHA 
Str. Castuir’s Rectory, MAHANoy City, Pa. 


IN THIS ARTICLE I am going to advance a hypothesis concerning 
the Biblical Nimrod, a man of Cushitic origin who became a Baby- 
lonian ruler. It has been suggested that Nimrod is identical with 
one of the kings of the first dynasty of Uruk, Gilgamesh (com- 
monly) or Lugalbanda (Deimel). We have at present no certain 
historical reports of that old epoch. We know only the views of 
the Babylonian historians who left us the lists of Babylonian kings 
of the oldest times. The lists we have were written about 2000 B. c. 
Their truthfulness for later periods is generally proved by historic 
inscriptions from the time of Lugalzaggisi, king of Uruk. As for 
the older epoch the value of these lists is not yet certain. Besides, 
there are in the Babylonian literature some historical legends con- 
cerning the oldest kings of Uruk, but we have no means of learning 
their historical values. These conditions cannot encourage anyone 
to make an inquiry concerning the Biblical Nimrod. My reason 
for trying it lies in the curious notice that Nimrod was of Cushitic 
origin. In the Babylonian tradition we find Meskingasher, the 
founder of the first dynasty of Uruk, bearing some Hamitic 
(Egyptian) features. Perhaps there is some connection between 
the Hamite of Uruk and the Cushite Nimrod. It is worth while 
to compare the Biblical notice of Nimrod with the views of the 
Babylonian historians concerning the first dynasty of Uruk. The 
results cannot be quite certain, but they can give some useful hints 
concerning the Old Babylonian history. 

The first book of the Bible says in the tenth chapter, vv. 8-12, 
as follows: 


Cush had begotten Nimrod. He was the first mighty man on 
earth. He was a mighty hunter before Jahweh; so it is said 
“as Nimrod, a mighty hunter before Jahweh”. His first 
kingdom was Babel and Erekh and Akkad and Kalneh in 
the land Shin‘ar. From this land he went out to Ashur and 
built Niniveh and Rehoboth ‘ir and Kalah and Resen be- 
tween Niniveh and Kalah—it is the great city. 

303 
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There are two different parts in this notice, a proverb concerning 
Nimrod the great hunter and a series of statements concerning the 
empire of Nimrod. Chiefly on account of this proverb Nimrod was 
identified with Gilgamesh or Lugalbanda. The historical state- 
ments have not been exploited sufficiently, although they are more 
accurate and therefore more welcome than the proverb. They are 
very concise and do not concern Israel, therefore they seem to have 
been taken from some Babylonian source. 
Concerning the Old Babylonian history they suggest: 


That Nimrod was son of Cush; 

That he was the first mighty man on earth (or in the country) ; 

That in the beginning his empire comprised the cities, Babel, 
Erekh, Akkad, Kalneh in Shin‘ar. 


The Babylonian views concerning the first dynasty of Uruk are 
given in the texts CBS 13981 and W. B. 444, which relate: 


The kingdom of Kish passed to Kanna. 

In Eanna Meskingasher, son of the Sungod, as lord and king, 
reigned 325 years. Meskingasher went into the sea, went 
up on the mountain. 

Enmerkar, son of Meskingasher, king of Uruk, who built Uruk, 
reigned 420 years. 

God Lugalbanda, the shepherd, reigned 1200 years. 

God Dumuzi, the fisherman, whose city was HA-A™ reigned 


100 years. 

God Gilgamesh, whose father was a fool, lord of Kulab, reigned 
126 years. 

Ur-4Nungal, son of Gilgamesh ...... etc. 


We have to find out what is the relation between the first five kings 
of Eanna and the Biblical Nimrod. 


Nimrod son of Cush. 


The name Cush is used in the Bible to indicate the people settled 
in Africa, south of Egypt. Closely connected with the African 
Cush are the people of South Arabia called in the Bible the Sons 


1CBS 13981, published in A. Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Tecats, 
No. 2; W. B. 444, published in Stephen Langdon, Weld-Blundell Collection, 
Vol. 2. 
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of Cush. It cannot be determined whether we are to consider 
Nimrod as belonging to Cush itself or to the Sons of Cush, but 
his home is certainly south of Egypt and Babylonia; he is a Hamite 
and a foreigner in Babylonia. 

Babylonian literature gives us at present no information as to 
whether the first dynasty of Uruk is of Hamitic or other foreign 
origin ; we find, however, in the tradition concerning Meskingasher, 
the first king of the dynasty, some Egyptian elements. He is said 
to have made a posthumous journey through water on a mountain, 
and his entering the water and emerging on the mountain are ex- 
pressed in the words used to express the Sunset and the Sunrise. 
I have shown elsewhere? that he is probably indentical with Utana- 
pishtim the deluge-hero and the narrative of his posthumous 
journey was based on Egyptian ideas of the Sungod traveling in 
a boat through darkness and light. It resembled the posthumous 
journey of the dead man well known from the Egyptian religion. 
This resemblance, striking as it is, cannot yet be a proof of Egyp- 
tian influence on Babylonian literature, for it can be credited to 
some psychological factors which were common to Babylonians as 
well as to Egyptians. But Meskingasher has yet other Egyptian 
traits. He is called Son of the Sungod. This is a common title 
of Egyptian kings from the fifth dynasty; nevertheless in the 
Babylonian literature it was only given to Meskingasher and his 
son Enmerkar.* Moreover, Meskingasher is the highest religious 
and political ruler (En Lugal) who resides in the temple Eanna. 
These features resemble the Egyptian idea of royal dignity and we 
do not find them in other Babylonian rulers. They are in no 
connection with the posthumous journey of Meskingasher and there 
is no trace of them in the story of Utanapishtim. We have then 
some religious and political ideas, independent of one another, con- 
nected with the person of Meskingasher, corresponding with Egyp- 
tian beliefs rather than with Babylonian ones. It is as unexpected 


* JAOS 47, 298 ff. 

*W. B. 162. Stephen Langdon, Weld-Blundell Collection, Vol. I. 

‘The Babylonian tradition about Meskingasher resembles what is written 
in the Papyrus Westcar about Userkaf, the first king of the fifth Egyptian 
dynasty, being a son of the Sungod, a king and highpriest of Annu. 
(Erman, Maerchen des Papyrus Westcar, I, 11, 19-20. in: Mitteil. a. d. 
orient. Samml. d. k. Museen zu Berlin, Heft V.). Meskingasher is a Son 
of the Sungod, a highpriest and king who resides in Eanna. 
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as the Biblical statement of Nimrod the Babylonian ruler being of 
Cushitic origin. The Cushites and Egyptians inhabited adjacent 
territories and belong to the Hamite group of nations. Perhaps 
we have to combine the Biblical statement about Nimrod with the 
Babylonian tradition of Meskingasher; it would be obvious then 
that the first dynasty of Uruk was founded by some Hamitic people 
imbued with elements of Egyptian civilisation. The possibility of 
such a conjecture will be discussed later. 


Nimrod the first mighty man on earth. 


The Biblical words, mighty man on earth, are not clear. They 
are the only title Nimrod is granted in the Bible as a ruler of some 
Babylonian cities; they must therefore be connected with his royal 
dignity, and we can seek their explanation in the oldest Babylonian 
titles of kings. 

In the Babylonian lists of kings the first ruler of each dynasty 
is expressly called King while the other rulers have no title at all 
except in the case of the first dynasty of Uruk, for its first king, 
Meskingasher, bears the title Lord and King, while the second, 
Enmerkar, has the title of King of Uruk. Perhaps we can find 
- some connection between Meskingasher’s unusual title and Nimrod’s 
designation as the first mighty man on earth. 

We learn from the inscriptions of Old Babylonian kings that 
there were two different titles of kings in the oldest times of Sumero- 
Akkadian history, a simple title King and a compound title Lord 
and King. The compound title was used in South Babylonia in 
the cities of Uruk and Ur, the simple title was employed in North 
Babylonia where Kish was the main royal seat. Kish and Uruk 
were the most glorious royal cities at the time of Sargon of Akkad, 
as one of the inscriptions shows.® The high dignity of Kish appears 
in the inscriptions of Eannatum king of Lagash,*® even of Ammi- 
ditana of the first Babylonian dynasty,’ while the inscriptions of 
Lugalzaggisi praise the high dignity of Uruk. The simple title, 
King, was used without change but for the name of the royal city 
which was adjoined differently in various dynasties. On the con- 


5 L. Legrain, Historical Fragments, pl. V, 49 ff. 

* Thureau-Dangin, Sumero-Akkadische Kénigsinschriften, 24. f,1; 22. 6, 4. 
7L. King, Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, III, 207, No. 100. 

§ Thureau-Dangin, SAK, 152 ff. 
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trary the compound title, Lord and King, underwent some changes. 
Various forms of this title are as follows: ® 


En kiengi lugal kalam (king Enshakushanna) 


En kiUnug lugal ki Urik (king Lugalzaggisi) 
Lugal Unug* lugal kalam (king Lugalzaggisi) 
Lugal Unug Jugal Uriki (k. Lugalkigubnidudu, 

Lugalkisalsi) 

En Unug* lugal Uriki (king Ur-Engur) 
Lugal _ kiengi ki-uri (kings of the third dyn- 

asty of Ur). 


The last title is the final product of the evolution and it has been 
used without change by kings of Babylonia and Assyria. It is 
characterised by unity of dignity, for it contains only the title 
King, Lugal, and the duality of territory, kiengi ki-urt meaning 
Sumer and Akkad, the two different parts of Babylonia. In the 
older forms of the title there is duality of dignity marked in the 
names Lord and King, Zn Lugal, which denote the highest religious 
and political dignity, combined with the names of the South Baby- 
lonian cities Uruk and Ur (Unug*'-Uri*), the peculiar title En 
being connected with the name of Uruk. The Babylonian tradition 
adorns Meskingasher, the founder of the kingdom of Uruk, with 
the title Hn-Lugal of Eanna, the temple of the city of Uruk 
founded subsequently, thus combining duality of dignity with unity 
of territory. The same tendency appears in the title En kiengi 
lugal kalam, for kiengi and kalam notably denote the same terri- 
tory. This title would suit even Meskingasher and could be used 
before the city of Uruk was founded. It is known from the old 
inscription of Enshakushanna only and perhaps can be regarded as 
the oldest form of this kind of title. 

The meaning of En kiengi lugal kalam is not known. The usual 
translation of these words, Lord of Sumer king of the land, is not 
clear. Poebel’s explanation of this title, that it comprehends the 
highest dignity of Nippur and Uruk, is not satisfactory, for neither 
the title Hn nor “ King” was used in connection with Nippur. 
We have to seek another explanation. 


® According to the texts collected in Thureau-Dangin, SAK, and A. 
Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts, No. 34, and the inscription of 
Enshakushanna. 
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The meaning of Hn, Lord or Highpriest, and of Lugal, King, is 
certain. Not so kiengi and kalam. Kiengi has the meanings: land, 
country (matw),'° city of Nippur, land of Sumer,’? place of offer- 
ings for the dead.** In any case it means some territory. On the 
contrary kalam seems not to mean a territory but the people of some 
territory. This appears from the sign kalam which has some con- 
nection with uwki, and from some texts. A Semitic text of 
Gilgamesh-epic reads: 


the kingdom of the people (Sarrutu Sa nisi) destined for thee, 
the god Enlil.** 


A Sumerian text uses in a similar sentence the words nam-lugal 
kalam parallel to Sarrutu ga nisi° The same meaning of kalam 
appears in the title of Rimsin, the shepherd of all kalam of the 
territory of Nippur,’* and in some other texts.17 The most natural 
meaning of the title Hn kiengi lugal kalam would be Lord of 
kiengi-territory, king of its people. 

The question is now what territory is kiengi. In the texts of 
Lugalzaggisi ** and Sharganisharri?® it is identical with Nippur. 
This is suggested also by the just-cited title of Rimsin. But this 

- meaning of kiengi can be of later origin, for the texts from Fara, 


older than the epoch of Lugalzaggisi and Sharganisharri, relate 
that Uruk Adab Nippur Shurippak belong to kiengi (En-gi-kt).”° 
Besides, the title Zn is never found in connection with Nippur. 
Since in the texts of Fara kiengi means a place of offerings for the 
dead, it is probable that its primitive meaning was a hallowed terri- 
tory without regard to its situation or greatness." It could be used 


10Georg Reisner, Sumerisch-Babylonische Hymnen, 130 (VATh 246), 
vv. 24-27. 

11L, King, Seven Tablets of Creation, Vol. I, 217; v. 5. 

12 The usual meaning. 

18 Deimel in Biblica, 1921, 72. 

14 §t. Langdon, The Epic of Gilgamesh, Pl. 63 ff., Rev. col. III, vv. 32f. 

18 St. Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Teats, No. 11, rev. 4. 

16 Thureau-Dangin, SAK, 216a, 218c. 

17 Thureau-Dangin, SAK, 74; 9, 30: 214d. 

18 Thid., 154. 

19 Tbid., 164d; 216a; 218c. 

20 Deimel in Biblica, 1921, 72. 

21 We may venture the explanation of En-gi-ki as a place (KI) hallowed 
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to indicate any sacred city or country. In the title En kiengi it 
should mean the territory that was under the power of Hn or simply 
the country. The old title of the kings of South Babylonia would 
be then: Lord of the country, king of the people. This would be 
the developed form of the title Meskingasher is granted in the lists 
of kings. 
Nimrod is called gibbor ba’ares, the (first) mighty man on earth 
(or, in the country). There is a slight resemblance between gibbor 
ba’ares and en kiengi, for kiengi and the Hebrew ’eres can have 
the same meaning, while gibbor seems to be quite different from 
the Sumerian en although there is some idea of power in en.”? 
However, some connection between gibbor ba’ares and en kiengi is 
possible. The Old Babylonian rulers used to appropriate the titles 
of former kings, translating them, if necessary, from the Sumerian 
to the Semitic language ** or vice versa.** Lugalzaggisi, king of 
Uruk, was the last great king who used the title Hn-Lugal fre- 
quently. His conqueror Sargon, the founder of the dynasty of 
Akkad, used this title at least partially. In his Semitic inscrip- 
tions *° after the titles King of Akkad, King of Kish, we find the 
title Lugal kalam sometimes preceded by the words Priest of Anu. 
His successors Rimush and Manishtusu do not call themselves 
either king of Akkad or lugal kalam but simply King of Kish. 
Naram-Sin introduces a new double-title, The mighty man, King 
of the four quarters of the world. Its origin is unknown, but since 
we have seen the founder of Akkad using the titles of North and 
South Babylonia we may suppose that his successors went the same 
way. Some of them used the Northern title King of Kish, Naram- 
Sin could make use of the Southern title Hn, Lugal kalam. This 
Sumerian title had to be rendered into Semitic, and so it could 
have been the prototype of The mighty man, King of the four 
- quarters of the world (Dannum Sar kibratim arbaim). The word 
Dannum (the mighty man) which always occupies the first place, 
should correspond with in and the subsequent Sar kibratim arbaim 


by some influence (GI) of the lord (EN). It would mean then dominion 
or empire. 

*2 According to Dyneley Prince, Sumerian Lewicon. 

lugal kiengi kiuri = sar sumerim u akkadim. 

°4 Sar ki-ib-ra-tim ar-ba-im = lugal an-ub-da tab-tab-ba. 
*° A. Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Teats, No. 34. 
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(the king of the four quarters of the world) with Lugal kalam. 
The Old Sumerian title disappears and even the South Babylonian 
kings of the third dynasty of Ur use the titles of Naram-Sin trans- 
lated into Sumerian nitah kal-ga lugal an-ub-da tab-tab-ba, but this 
is no proof against the possible connection of this title with Hn- 
Lugal. 

Since the Babylonian dannum is identical with the Hebrew 
gibbor, Nimrod’s title gibbor ba’ares can correspond in this way 
with En kiengi: the statement of his being the first En kiengi 
would agree with the Babylonian tradition of Meskingasher being 
the first who bore this title. This conjecture cannot prove the 
connection of Nimrod with the first dynasty of Uruk, but may 
serve to enlighten it when proved by other data. 


Nimrod’s kingdom in Babyloma. 


The four names, Babel, Erekh, Akkad, Kalneh, representing the 
four cities belonging to the primitive kingdom of Nimrod, have 
been identified with the Babylonian cities, Babili, Uruk, Akkad, 
Kullab.*® Only two of them, viz., Uruk and Kullab, appear in the 
oldest period of Sumero-Akkadian history, Babili and Akkad not 
being mentioned until in the epoch of dynasty of Akkad. The 
name of Akkad, the city founded by Sargon, obliges us to put the 
Biblical Nimrod in a very late period of Sumero-Akkadian history, 
and as the Bible itself exposes Nimrod as a man of an ancient past, 
the names Babel and Akkad are incoherent with the Biblical view. 

It is neither a geographical or a historical point of view nor a 
religious or political motive that placed the four Babylonian cities 
in this order, which cannot be explained by any inscription of the 
known later dynasties of Akkad, Ur, Isin. The inscriptions of the 
dynasty of Akkad mention the cities Akkad and Kish, those of the 
dynasty of Ur the city Ur, those of Isin the cities Nippur, Ur. 
Eridu, Uruk. The only text containing four names parallel to the 
four Biblical names of cities is the list of kings of the first dynasty 
of Uruk. These names are: 


2¢The identity of Kalneh with KUL-UNUki = Kullab, is suggested by 
Delitzsch and Jensen. It is more probable than the identification of Kalneh 
with Nippur promoted by Hilprecht and Hommel. The notice of Nimrod, 
if of any value, must have been taken from Babylonian sources, and in 
Babylonian inscriptions Nippur takes the first place, not the last one. 
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in the Babylonian text, Eanna, Uruk, HA-A*', Kullab; 
in the Bible, Babel, Erekh, Akkad, Kalneh. 


Both these series have the second and the fourth part identical. 
Moreover, the first Biblical name, Babel, can be related to Eanna 
because of similar meaning and writing. Bab-ili means Gate of 
God, Hanna means House of Heaven. Both meanings are used 
promiscuously in the Bible.** The name of the city Babel can be 
written Shu-anna even without the afformative ki.?8 Its difference 
from H-anna is not remarkable. Besides, Kanna is not a name of 
a city and it was quite easy for a foreign author to confound it 
with the city of Babel. 

The third pair of names, HA-A™ and Akkad cannot yet be ex- 
plained, because the city HA-A* is almost unknown. As the city 
of Akkad founded by Sargon seems to be incompatible with the 
Biblical view about Nimrod, there is a possibility of some relation- 
ship between these names. 

We see then that the four names mentioned in the Bible as 
Nimrod’s cities do not yet prove his connection with the first 
dynasty of Uruk, but the list of rulers of this dynasty is the only 
known text that can explain the Biblical statement about the cities 
of Nimrod. 


The meaning of the Biblical notice of Nimrod. 


We have seen that the three Biblical statements concerning 
Nimrod can be applied to what we know about the first dynasty 
of Uruk. Nimrod himself, according to the ingenious suggestion 
of P. Jensen, is identical with the great Babylonian and Assyrian 
god NIN-IB commonly read Nimurta.?® This god is identical 


*7 The house of god—the gate of the heaven, Gen. 28, 17-19. 

2°) R 49, col. 1-2. 

*° Nimrod is a great Assyrian god according to the Bible (Micah 5, 5). 
So is NIN-IB. The sign IB in this name was pronounced Urta (Ungnad, 
Orientalistische Litteraturzeitung, 1917, 1 ff.). The whole name was pro- 
nounced like Namirtu (Hans Ehelolf, Hin Wortfolgeprinzip im Assyrisch- 
Babylonischen, p. 33. Leipzig 1919). The reading god Nimurta is now 
generally accepted, therefore it will be used in this article. Professor 


> Barton reads the name iiININ-IB = Nin-Urash, which may be quite correct, 
> but this name is not used in this article lest there be confusion of the 
” female deity NIN-IB of the family of Anu, whose name is doubtlessly Nin- 
’ Urash, with the male god NIN-IB of the family of Enlil. 
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with god Lugalbanda (or Lugalmarda), the third king of the first 
dynasty of Uruk; *° it seems then quite possible that it is Lugal- 
banda whose deeds the Biblical writer relates when speaking of 
Nimrod. However, the author mentions the Assyrian city Kalhu 
as a city of Nimrod; since it was first founded in the second mil- 
lenium B. C., we cannot connect it with the king Lugalbanda but 
with the god NIN-IB himself. Then the Biblical notice of Nimrod 
seems to indicate that the Assyro-Babylonian god Nimurta (NIN- 
IB) was of Cushitic origin and that he was closely connected with 
the kingdom of Uruk which was founded by Cushites. These state- 
ments sound improbable, but perhaps it is worth while to inquire 
if they can be true. We will try the Cushitic origin of the kingdom 
of Uruk first. 


The Cushitic origin of the kingdom of Uruk. 


We have found in the Babylonian tradition concerning the first 
dynasty of Uruk some Egyptian elements not noted either in the 
antecedent or in subsequent dynasties. They are connected with 
Meskingasher, the founder of the dynasty.** 

The civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia have some common 
features, but there is no evidence of their intimate relation in his- 


toric times. As for the prehistoric epoch, according to Flinders 
Petrie, predynastic Egypt was influenced at one time by the Ela- 
mites and by the Nubians. Both these groups influenced Egyptian 
civilization independently, or the Elamites may have entered the 
Nile Valley from the Red Sea up in Nubia and have brought down 
the Nubian type with them, but this, according to Flinders Petrie, 
is less likely.*? 

On the other side H. Frankfort has proved that some people 
imbued with South Mesopotamian (Sumerian) culture arrived in 
Egypt and that the type of boat they used influenced Egyptian art 
as far back as the end of the predynastic period.® 


8° Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 1921, 123 ff. Since in the same list ap- 
pears the name Shulgi (Dungi) a king of the last dynasty of Ur, we have 
no reason to doubt that the god Lugalbanda is identical with the third king 
of the first dynasty of Uruk. 

31 See above, p. 305. 

82 W. M. Flinders Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, London 1920, p. 49. 

33 H. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near Hast, I, p. 138-141 
(London, 1924). 
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Since no intimate relation between Egypt and South Mesopo- 
tamia is probable we are obliged to conclude that some maritime 
folk traveling in peculiar boats arrived in Egypt as well as in South 
Mesopotamia and influenced them both.** We do not know any 
thing more about that people, but it would be no mistake to call 
them Cushites, for the lands of the Cushites (East Africa, South 
Arabia) were certainly under the influence of those seamen. 

The influence of this people on South Mesopotamia can be traced 
most distinctly in the tradition of Uruk concerning the oldest 
rulers of this city; consequently the Biblical report of the Cushites 
having founded the kingdom of Uruk seems to have been taken 
from some truthful Babylonian historical tradition. This result 
will help us in considering the other, more hazardous, statement 
that the god Nimurta (NIN-IB) is of Cushitic origin. 


Cushitic origin of the god Nimurta (NIN-IB). 

The connecting link between the god Nimurta and the first 
dynasty of Uruk is Lugalbanda, the third king of the dynasty. He 
has no peculiar position in the lists of kings except his title of god 
and his long rule. His extraordinary dignity appears in the myth 
of god Zu and god Lugalbanda,** the contents of which are: 


God Zu, the divine bird, has stolen the tablets of fates from 
Enlil the supreme god. God Lugalbanda restores them to 
Enlil and so merits the divine worship in Ekur, the temple 
of Enlil in Nippur. 


This myth was proclaimed to be of the same character as the myths 
relating to a god who combats an enemy, conquers him, and so re- 
ceives the highest honors. However, in this myth there is no war- 
fare and Lugalbanda does not become the supreme god for restoring 
the tablets of fates to Enlil. We are rather compelled to suppose 
that it is a historical legend of Lugalbanda, and we can see here 
a report of some religious alteration in Babylonia. Possibly Enlil, 
the supreme god, has lost his power and Lugalbanda restored it to 
him, receiving as a reward the high dignity in the Pantheon of 
Nippur and the worship in Ekur. On this supposition is based 


**The Egyptian idea of the Sungod traveling in a boat which we have 
found in the myth of Uruk would suit a maritime people. 
°° CT XV, 39 ff. 
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our inquiry concerning the Cushitic origin of the god Nimurta. 
We shall proceed the following way: we shall combine the Biblical 
notice of Nimrod with the Babylonian tradition concerning the first 
dynasty of Uruk and construct a hypothesis concerning the name 
and person of god NIN-IB, then we shall inquire whether Baby- 
lonian texts favor this hypothesis or not. Our hypothesis is as 
follows : 


Some foreign (Cushitic) tribe invaded South Babylonia, sub- 
dued it, and inaugurated a new dynasty, the first of Uruk 
(Eanna). The political change was followed by a religious 
one. The old god Enlil of Nippur lost his supreme position, 
Eanna being now the religious centre of the kingdom. These 
conditions were intolerable for the priests of Nippur, who 
regarded them as an injury to Enlil, their God. The new 
dynasty, that had caused this situation, was not esteemed in 
Nippur. In the time of Lugalbanda, the third king of the 
dynasty, the conditions were changed in favor of Enlil. 
The king performed a religious alteration that gave back the 
supreme power to Enlil of Nippur. It was made in a peace- 
ful manner and brought to Lugalbanda the highest praises 
in Nippur where he was acknowledged a god. The myth of 
the god Zu stealing the tablets of fates had to eternalize 
these facts. God Zu is a representative of the foreign ele- 
ment, hostile to Enlil, that had invaded Babylonia. 


This would explain the overwhelming importance of Lugalbanda 
in this period of Old Babylonian history, but it remains unexplained 
why he became a god in Nippur. The idea of a man who became 
a god does not agree with the usual Bablonian ideas, but it is quite 
agreeable to Egyptian ones. The Egyptian kings of early dynasties 
had the name and dignity of the god Horus, and the hawk of this 
god was the emblem of their royalty.** Since the invaders who 
founded the kingdom of Uruk bore some Egyptian features, we can 
also attribute to them this custom of the old Egyptian kings. We 
suppose then that the first rulers of Uruk bore the dignity and 
name of the god Horus and used the divine bird of this god as 
emblem of their royalty. The priests of Nippur did not acknowl- 
edge the divine dignity of the invaders, the enemies of Enlil. The 


8¢ J, Breasted, History of Egypt, 40f., 112. 
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divine bird, the emblem of their royalty, was regarded in Nippur 
as the symbol of evil, and might be a prototype of the evil god Zu 
stealing the tablets of fates. The reformation performed by Lugal- 
banda ended the humiliation of Enlil of Nippur and reconciled the 
priests of Nippur with the invaders. The divine dignity of the king 
was acknowledged, but it was certainly difficult to put a human 
person into the Pantheon of Nippur. Fortunately, Lugalbanda, 
like his ancestors, had the name and the character of Horus, a real 
god. This god was now accepted in Nippur and as a real god, 
although identical with the man Lugalbanda, and was granted a 
high position in the Pantheon. His name developed into NIN-IB 
or Nimurta. 

We have now to compare this hypothesis with Babylonian texts. 
That the kings of Uruk bore the title of the god Horus is favored 
by the text VATh, 7025. This text concerns the deification of the 
king Lipit-Ishtar of the dynasty of Isin.*7 The chief actor in the 
deification of the king is the god Anu, who confers the divine 
dignity on the king, grants to him lordship and kingship (nam-en 
nam-lugal) and finally proclaims him distinctly the god Urash 
(IB). The god Enlil is active in another part of the text, he also 
bestows benefits on the king, who is named his son and finally 
appears to be god IB and god NIN-IB (Urash and Nimurta). 
The title 7n-Lugal is connected closely with Uruk, Anu is the god 
of Uruk, the god Urash (IB) belongs to the family of Anu; we 
have then to suppose that these ceremonial actions had their origin 
in Uruk and that the kings of this city were deified and called god 
Urash (IB). This name resembles Hr’, the Egyptian name of 
Horus, but remotely. However, there is in the Babylonian Pan- 
theon a god Uru. He is identical with the god Urash * and has 
a peculiar connection with the god Nimurta like the god Urash.*® 


8? Heinrich Zimmern, “ Sumerische Kultlieder aus altbabylonischer Zeit ”, 
No. 199, in: Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der kon. séchs. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, Phil. hist. K1., 1916, 68, Heft 5. 

= ilNIN-IB Sa alli (OT 25, 11, 26). 

ilUrash = iiNIN-IB ia alli (C7 24, 40, 661). 


11B = iNIN-IB = god Nimurta (commonly). 
Uru =iNIN-Uru= god Nimurta (OT 25, 12, 20; 25, 13, 30; 24, 
7, 10 ff). 


It is remarkable that iiNIN-Uru is a name of Nimurta and of his goddess- 
consort (OT 25, 12, 20; 24, 7, 14). 
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Since the sign IB is read in a different way in the names of the 
gods IB and NIN-IB as Urash and Urta, we may suppose that the 
name of the god IB was pronounced in some different way and 
perhaps the name Uru can be reiated to Urash and Urta. This 
would bring the god IB more closely to the Egyptian Hr’ or Horus. 
Finally, it may be noted that according to our hypothesis the king- 
dom of Uruk is of Cushitic origin and the elements it has in com- 
mon with some Egyptian dynasties are properly Cushitic, conse- 
quently some difference between the Egyptian and the Babylonian 
name of some Cushitic deity is admissible. 

That the kings Lugalbanda and Gilgamesh were friendly toward 
Nippur we learn from the myth of Zu and from the history of the 
Tum-mal of the goddess Ninlil.*° That on the contrary Mesk- 
ingasher was hostile toward Nippur seems to follow from his char- 
acter as the religious ruler in Eanna, the temple of Uruk. Mesk- 
ingasher and Enmerkar are distinguished by the title Sons of the 
Sungod ** which their successors do not use, being called gods in- 
stead. Some difference between Enmerkar and the subsequent 
kings is noted in the tale of Gilgamos in Aeliani De natura ani- 
malium XII, 21, where that king is pictured as the grand-father 
and also as the enemy of Gilgamesh, whom he desires to kill. How- 
ever, these hints cannot be regarded as great support for our 
hypothesis. 

The connection of the god Nimurta with the god Horus depends 
on the relationship of the god Urash with Horus. The god Urash 
is identical with the god Nimurta. According to the lists of gods 
Urash (IB) belongs to the family of Anu * and to the circle of 
Nimurta.** In either group he has a different goddess-consort ; in 
the family of Anu her name is “NIN-IB, in the group of Nimurta 
her name is ¥NIN-Uri. 

God Nimurta himself belongs to the family of Enlil, his name 
is writen “NIN-IB, his goddess-consort is “"NIN-Nippur (lady of 
Nippur). Then the name “NIN-IB appears in the lists of gods 
as a female name of goddess-consort of “IB and as the name of the 


40 A. Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Teats, No. 6. 

41 See above, p. 305. 

4207 24, Pl. I. 

43 Heinrich Zimmern, in Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der kén. séchs. 
Geselschaft der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist, K1., 1911, 119. 
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male god Nimurta. The female name and character of the goddess 
NIN-IB, who belongs to the family of Anu, are clear; the male 
character of Nimurta in spite of his female name =NIN-IB be- 
longing to the family of Enlil is not clear. This shows that the 
god Nimurta (NIN-IB) is a product of some changes performed 
on the name and character of the god Urash (IB). The name of 
his goddess-consort Lady of Nippur shows his connection with that 
city, and his connection with the god IB shows that his origin was 
in the city of Anu, Uruk. 

That the hawk of Horus as emblem of the kingdom of Uruk 
could have been the prototype of Zu stealing the tablets of fates 
from Enlil seems to be favored by the texts of Lagash. God 
Zu (4Im-gig™) is depicted there as a symbol of might and emblem 
of the city Lagash and god Ningirsu,** with whom he is closely 
connected. The god Ningirsu is identical with the god Nimurta; 
his connection then with the god Urash is quite possible; thus he 
becomes related to the god Horus and his divine bird to the hawk 
of Horus. 

We may conclude that our hypothesis concerning the origin of 
the god Nimurta does not appear impossible when compared with 
Babylonian texts. 

The result of our inquiry is that the Biblical narration of Nimrod 
is a valuable historical notice. It can be combined with Babylonian 
tradition concerning the first dynasty of Uruk and so contribute to 
our knowledge of this epoch of Babylonian history. It seems to be 
based on some truthful Babylonian tradition, but as the historical 
value of Babylonian texts concerning this epoch is not known, our 
hypothesis based on them remains doubtful. 


‘4 Thureau-Dangin, SAK 178i; 44e, 92 ff., 112 ff. 
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THE SYNAGOGUE OF THE HERODIANS 


Harry J. LEon 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Among the inscriptions of the Jewish catacomb in Vigna Ran- 
danini on the Appian Way in Rome, Father R. Garrucci found, 
less than seventy years ago, a fragment which reads as follows: * 


rorTHs 
IPOAIQN 
EYAOTIA TIASI 


Scholars were cuick to recognize in the first line the remnant of 
the word ovvaywy7s. The second line was less obvious, for although 
the names of several synagogues of Rome had been revealed by the 
inscriptions,” there was none similar to this. Garrucci himself 
interpreted it as referring to a synagogue of the Rhodians, pre- 
sumably a community of Jews who came originally from the island 
of Rhodes. Emil Schiirer * accepted the reference to a synagogue 
of the Rhodians, but threw out the suggestion that IPOAION might 
be for ‘Hpodiwv. Since « was sometimes written for 7 in these in- 
scriptions,* this might be a reference to a synagogue of the 
Herodians, apparently so named in honor of King Herod. Abraham 
Berliner, author of a history of the Jews in Rome,® while including 
the synagogue of the Rhodians in his list of synagogues, repeated 
Schiirer’s suggestion of a synagogue of the Herodians. 0. 
Marucchi’s guide to the Via Appia catacomb ® and R. Lanciani’s 


1 Dissertazioni archeologiche di vario argomento (Rome, 1865), p. 185, 
no. 37. 

2A convenient list is given by G. La Piana in Harvard Theological 
Review. XX (1927), p. 352. 

® Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom in der Kaiserzeit (Leipzig, 
1879), p. 17, and inscription no. 36 in appendix. 

*See Transactions of the American Philological Association, LVIII 
(1927), 215. 

5 Geschichte der Juden in Rom, I, 66. 

®° Breve guida del cimitero giudaico in Vigna Randanini (Rome, 1884), 
p- 25, no. 106. 
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account of the Jewish community in New Tales of Old Rome’ 
both refer to the synagogue of the Rhodians. 

The matter became distinctly controversial when Vogelstein and 
Rieger in their History of the Jews in Rome® emphatically dis- 
carded Schiirer’s conjecture of a synagogue of the Herodians, since 
it was most unlikely that the Jews of Rome should have named a 
congregation after one of the hated Idumaeans. On the other hand, 
it was not surprising that the Jews of Rhodes had a community 
in Rome, since during the early empire Rhodes had an active 
commerce with Rome, and Jews had since early times lived on 
the Ionian islands. Still, with the uncertainty of the reading, 
those authors prudently hesitated to make further conclusions.° 

Nikolaus Miiller, the most prominent explorer of the Jewish 
catacombs, who unhappily died in 1912 before he could complete 
his study, reverted to the synagogue of the Herodians, and using 
the name of this synagogue as a parallel, argued that the synagogue 
of the Agrippesians, which was usually understood as having been 
named for Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, was actually named for the 
Jewish King Agrippa I or II.° 

With the more recent writers the synagogue of the Herodians 
appears to be especially favored. Thus Juster insists on reading 
‘Hpodiwy and not ‘Ipodiwy.1 So does S. Krauss, with the reminder 
that Rhodians and Herodians are confused also in the Mishnah.’? 
Very recently Professor George La Piana in his article on “ Foreign 
Groups at Rome,” ** accepted the reading ‘Ipodiwy and stated that 
this synagogue of the Herodians was probably dedicated to Herod. 
Similarly, H. Leclercq, in his elaborate article on Judaism in 
Cabrol and Leclercq’s Dictionary of Christian Archeology, in- 


244. 
®°H. Vogelstein and P. Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, I, 39 f. 
® The synagogue of the Rhodians is accepted without question by R. L. 
Benas in a paper on “ Records of the Jews in Rome and their Inscriptions 
from Ancient Catacombs” in Proceedings of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Liverpool, L (1896), p. 83. 

10N. Miiller and N. A. Bees, Inschriften der jiidischen Katakombe am 
Monteverde zu Rom (Leipzig, 1919), p. 6. Cf. Miiller, Die jiidische Kata- 
kombe am Monteverde (Leipzig, 1912), p. 108. 

41 Les juifs dans Vempire romain (Paris, 1914), I, p. 415. 

12 Synagogale Altertiimer (Berlin, 1922), p. 254 f. 

18In Harard Theological Review, XX (1927), pp. 352 and 356, n. 25. 

14 Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, VII (1928), 
col. 133. 
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cludes the synagogue of the Herodians in his list of Synagogues at 
Rome.*® 

A closer examination of the inscription on which this discussion 
is based has convinced me that a different interpretation is not 
only possible but necessary. Our fragment, which is still in the 
catacomb, is the right-hand portion of what must have been a slab 
of considerable size. The dimensions of the extant portion are 
height 45.5 cm., width 60cm. The deeply-cut ornamental letters 
are 6.4 cm. in height, a size which, I believe, is not equaled in the 
other inscriptions of the catacomb of Via Appia. Since by far the 
greater part of the stone is missing, many letters must have inter- 
vened betweenTOQTHS and IPOAION. Now in all the other Jewish 
inscriptions from Rome the name of the synagogue, if given, either 
directly follows the word cvvaywy or is separated from it only by 
the definite article, as cvwaywyys tév Abyovoryciwv.® Hence in the 
present inscription the name of the synagogue has been lost alto- 
gether, and the remnant of the second line must be otherwise 
interpreted. 

That, fortunately, is not difficult, since the inscription easily fits 
into the familiar form of dative of the deceased, nominative of the 
surviving relative, and possibly a verb. Here the deceased was 
clearly an official of a synagogue, since the name of the synagogue 
is mentioned only in the case of officials. The I in line two is the 
last letter of a dative, probably of the third declension.’ Then 
‘Podiwy must be the name of the man who set up the inscription, 
possibly a son of the deceased. The name ‘Podiwy is cited in Pape’s 
Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen. That the Jews of Rome 
used Greek and Roman names far more than names of Semitic 
origin I have demonstrated elsewhere.’*® That the name Rhodion 
is otherwise unexampled in the Jewish inscriptions of Rome can 
be no argument against accepting it, since most of the known 
names of the Jews of ancient Rome occur in single examples only. 


45G. Blustein in his popular Storia degle Ebrei in Roma (Rome, 1921, 
p. 29) mentions both interpretations as possible. 

160, I, G. 9903. 

17 It should be observed that it cannot be of the first or second declension, 
for in the Judaeo-Roman inscriptions the « of the dative singular of these 
declensions is never written. 

18 Transactions of the American Philological Association, LIX (1928), 
p. 215. 
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The inscription may, therefore, be conjecturally restored as 
follows, the inserted names being, of course, merely examples: 


IOY3TQ APXONTI SYNATOQTHS 
KAMTIHSIQN TATPI POAION 
YIOS KAAQS EMOIHSEN EYAOTIA ITAXI 


*lovotw dpxovtt ovwaywyns tov Kaprnoiwv ‘Podiwy vids Kadds 
éroinoev. EvaAoyia maou. 


or 


TQ APXONTI SYNATOQTHS 
KAMITHSIQN MAPOQNI POAION 
YIOXS EMOIHSEN EYAOTIA 


To dpxovrt ovvaywy7ns Kaprnoiwv ‘Podiwy vids éroincey. EvAoyia 


Tact. 


I have suggested the synagogue of the Campesians (i. e., of the 
Campus Martius) since that synagogue only is certainly attested 
in the inscriptions of this catacomb. A parallel to this form from 


the same catacomb would be, e. g., i8ta [uy] Kaorpixcs 
9 


vids 

Other possible restorations can easily be suggested, but whatever 
the exact restoration it remains reasonably certain that ‘Podiwy is 
the name of an individual and that the synagogue of the Herodians 
or the Rhodians must be expunged from the roll of synagogues at 
Rome. 


1° Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi Hbrei, p. 45. Cf. also ibid., p. 58, 
and the same writer’s Dissertazioni archeologiche, II, p. 158, nos. 4, 5. 
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Ur Excavations, Texts. I: Royal Inscriptions. By C. J. Gapp 
and Leon Leerain; with contributions by SIDNEY SMITH 
and E. R. Burrows. Publications of the Joint Expedition 
of the British Museum and the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: THe UNIVERSITY oF PENNSYL- 
VANIA Press, 1929. 4to; pp. xxiv-++ 100, and pls. A-W + 
lix. 


The Ur excavations are perhaps best known for the truly mag- 
nificent finds which have been made in the royal graves of that 
ancient city. But together with such splendid objects as the golden 
helmet of Mes. Kalam. Shar or the headdress of Shub. Ad, inscrip- 
tional material as well has been coming up steadily. The present 
publication contains 309 of these texts with transliterations, trans- 
lations, and frequent notes. The documents cover the remarkably 
long period of practically two millennia and a half; the oldest of 
them (268) belongs to the wife of Mesannipadda, the founder of 
the First Dynasty of Ur and the latest (264) brings us down to 
the time of Cambyses. There is also a great variety of inscribed 
objects from which the texts have been copied: statues, bowls, cups, 
seals, clay cones, mace-heads, bricks and the like. It goes without 
saying that the contents offer an equally rich selection. Of the 
more important inscriptions may be mentioned 111, which refers 
to an otherwise unknown rebellion at Ur of a certain Na’id- 
Shamash against Nur-Adad of Larsa, and 274-276, which are 
dated in the time of the Dynasty of Agade and contain important 
geographical information; the latter texts are, unfortunately, very 
poorly written and the editor deserves much credit for undertaking 
the ungrateful task of copying and interpreting these documents. 
Texts no. 30 ff. should also be noted, since they prove conclusively 
that Ur-Nammu, the founder of the Third Dynasty of Ur, was 
originally the vassal of Utu-Khegal of Erech. 

It is only natural that a publication containing so many diver- 
sified texts should give rise to a few queries. Thus e. g., the name 
Barakhsu (p. 4) can scarcely represent the correct form of the 
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place-name. The proper ending is either s(h)i or s(h)e, cf. AJSL 
45. 232. In fact, the final syllable is probably an indication of the 
nominative ending as may be seen by comparing the name of the 
city Paharrase, which varies with Paharra and Paharriwa (gen./ 
loc. case), cf. JAOS 49. 272. Incidentally, the two cities may 
even be identical; the forms Parahsi and Paharrase are sufficiently 
close for that. 

Sumerian Engar is “ cultivator” rather than “ irrigator ” (text 
no. 106.4); the Accadian equivalent irrisu is distinctly in favor 
of the former translation, and the passage in Lugalzaggissi, vase- 
inscription 2.19, (“with waters of gladness”) which is cited in 
support of the authors’ translation, has no direct bearing on the 
matter. But these are obviously very unimportant details. We 
cannot but feel grateful that the rather unwieldy material has been 
presented to us so promptly, with reliable translations and with very 
welcome comments and annotations. 

I cannot conclude, however, without a mild protest. In their 
transcriptions the editors have done away entirely with diacritical 
marks, leaving the homophones without any distinguishing signs. 
It is quite true that the appended texts make it easy for the reader 
to determine in each case the sign in question. But trouble is 
sure to arise when the texts come to be cited by scholars, as they 
are bound to be; what shall then prevent each student from using 
his own favorite system of transcription? The result will be that 
the same passage will appear in future quotations under several 
disguises, making confusion worse confounded, instead of elimi- 
nating it as the editors seem to expect. The system of Thureau- 
Dangin is now almost universally adopted, and it is sincerely hoped 
that the new series of texts, which has made such an auspicious 
start with the present publication, will follow it in its future 
volumes. No system of this sort can be completely free from faults ; 
at the same time, unless we all agree on one, there will never be 
an end to the chaotic conditions now prevailing. 


Manuel darchéologie orientale. By G. ConTENAU. Paris: A. 
Prcarp, 1927. Vol. I: Notions générales; Historie de art. 
Pp. 545, with 357 illustrations. 


The most recent work of the learned and industrious conservateur 
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of the Louvre is bound to furnish a valuable addition to the library 

of every Orientalist. The constantly increasing scope of explora- 
tion in the Near East often makes it difficult to keep up with the 
latest discoveries and to assimilate them into a comprehensive pic- 
ture of life and arts in ancient Hither Asia. This desideratum 
Contenau has set out to supply, and judging from the volume 
before us, the introductory one of a series, the whole work will 
constitute a lucid and reliable introduction to the numerous prob- 
lems of Oriental archaeology. 

The main part of the first volume is devoted to a discussion of 
the geographical and ethnic background of the remains that are 
to be studied in the forthcoming installments. A brief account 
of the languages and of the religious beliefs of the peoples in ques- 
tion is also included, and the book closes with a chapter on the 
archaic art of Sumer and Elam, with special emphasis on the much- 
discussed painted pottery of the aeneolithic age. 

As the book is intended for the general student rather than 
for the specialist, Contenau avoids going into details, confining 
himself to a presentation of the leading theories on the more de- 
batable subjects, such as the origin of the Sumerians, the home of 
. the Semites, the relations of Susa I to Susa II, ete. The author’s 
own view is, however, discreetly indicated at the same time, so that 
the book is not devoid of freshness and originality in spite of its 
general character. To be sure, one cannot always accept M. Con- 
tenau’s theories without reservations. That the Sumerians preceded 
the Semites in Mesopotamia (pp. 87, 124 ff.) is far from certain; 
in fact, a very good case can be made out for the opposite view." 
One feels also that the author’s revival of the theory of Clay, ad- 
vocating the Amorite origin of the Semites, should have been 
supported by arguments more cogent than the mere statement that 
Arabia is too poor and barren to have been the original home oi 
the Semites (p. 124). H. Frankfort? has recently traced an im- 
portant cultural center to Northern Syria, where the ‘ Semites’ 
are said to have had a leading part. A correlation of the opinions 
of Contenau with the material presented by Frankfort would yield 
an imposing body of evidence, provided that Frankfort’s premises 
are right. However, in the opinion of the present reviewer, the 


1Cf. Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, IX (1929) 


17 ff. 
* Studies in Harly Pottery of the Near Hast, II (1927). 
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North Syrian factor is Hurrian rather than Semitic and, unless 
more convincing proof is unearthed, the Amorites will have to be 
satisfied with the less ambitious réle of a secondary focus of Semitic 
expansion. 

The perplexing question of the origin of the Sumerians is sol- 
ved by Contenau with the Central Asiatic hypothesis; it is in 
Central Asia, the author believes, that the cultures of Elam, Ar- 
menia, Asia Minor, and Sumer, had their ultimate origin. This 
view has much in its favor, but is liable to misconstruction, as it is 
now expressed (p. 122). For it must not be overlooked that the 
civilizations of Sumer on the one hand, and of the Highland Zone 
on the other, show very considerable points of difference when 
they first emerge into the light of history. 


Die Ostkanaanier. By Bauer. Leipzig: Asta Magor, 
1926. 4to; pp. viii + 94. 


This book, which is described in the subtitle as “a philological- 
historical investigation concerning the wandering group of the 
so-called ‘ Amorites’ in Babylonia,” is an unusually challenging 
piece of work. In the first part of the monograph all the relevant, 
proper names are tabulated and analyzed. This is followed by a 
comprehensive grammarical sketch of the linguistic material as 
deduced from the names in question. Both the people and the 
language under consideration are termed, after Landsberger, “ East- 
Canaanite.” 

Bauer’s main philological results may be summed up as follows: 
1. In typical East-Canaanite theophorous names the verb precedes 
the noun, unlike Akkadian (and in some instances Hebrew) where 
the opposite arrangement is the rule. 2. The closest relative of 
East-Canaanite is Hebrew and its congeners, rather than South 


‘ Arabic. 3. From the structure of the composite names it is pos- 


sible to determine with certainty a number of new East-Canaanite 
deities. 

The historical part is devoted to the proof that (a) the land 
and the people MAR-TU mentioned in the cuneiform texts of the 
third millennium, (b) the Western Semites of the dynasty of 
Hammurabi, and (c) the later principality of Amurru in the 
Lebanon district, are three entirely distinct and unrelated entities. 
The MAR-TU of the early Sargonide period are to be sought 
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north-east of Babylonia, and the existence of Western Amorites in 
the third millennium is to be emphatically denied. The East- 
Canaanites proper first appear in Babylonia during the period of 
_ the Hammurabi dynasty; their immediate provenance is the region 
east of the Tigris, where districts like Yamutbal must have been 
settled by them in very early times. 

It is impossible to discuss here extensively Bauer’s interesting 
theories, or to bring up controversial details in which the book 
abounds. A few remarks may be, however, illustrative of the re- 
viewer’s general reaction. 

I do not feel that Bauer has successfully established his main 
thesis. To transplant the Amorites east of the Tigris is, in a way, 
trying to explain ignotum per ignotius. We do not know any more 
about Yamutbal in the third millennium than we know about 
Syria at the same period. At the same time we are not in position 
to disprove the assumption. That Semites were to be found from 
earliest times to the north and north-east of Babylonia is a sug- 
gestion that deserves careful consideration. In fact, the presence 
of non-Akkadian Semites in the second stratum at Tepe Gawra?* 
may be viewed as partial confirmation of Bauer’s views. On the 
other hand, the material cited by Bauer does not as yet justify 
the sweeping statements which the author makes, nor the categori- 
cal tone in which he words them. 

The philological part of the work is on the whole excellent. 
It may be recommended as a model for preliminary grammatical 
studies in all cases where historical deductions are to be made 
from similar material. If Bauer sins here at all, it is by making 
his distinctions too hair-splitting at times. His names combining 
designations of two gods (p. 60, bottom) are not wholly convincing ; 
his case for reading Hammurabi instead of Hammurapi (p. 53) 
does not appear as strong as he seems to believe. That the term 
Subartu is not found before the second millennium has been dis- 
proved by a recent text from Ur.? 

All in all, the book is philologically sound, refreshing in its 
originality, and thoroughly stimulating. 

E. A. SPEISER. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


1Cf. Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research (1929), IX. 


18 ff. 
*Gadd and Legrain, Ur Eacavations I (1928), 274, col. I. 13. 
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Al-Riwaid (The Pioneers), being the second volume of the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (A‘lém) of al-Muktataf. at-Muxtatar 
Press, Cairo, Egypt, 1927. Pp. 316. 


This volume is a collection of articles that have appeared in the 
well-known Arabic magazine, al-Muktataf, dealing with travel, 
geography, exploration, transportation and adventure. A lengthy 
chapter is devoted to Moslem geographers with brief biographical 
sketches of al-Biriini, al-Idrisi, Yaqit, ibn-Batitah etc. Colum- 
bus, Sir Henry Stanley, George Schweinfurth, Nansen and other 
European explorers are treated fully. Byrd’s expedition to the 
Arctic region and Lindbergh’s flight over the Atlantic are signalled 
out as the two outstanding American achievements. 


Bibliography: Enumerative and Historical, Henry B. Van Hor- 
SEN, with the collaboration of FRANK K. WALKER. CHARLES 
ScriBNER’s Sons, New York, 1928. Pp. 51%. Price 7.50. 


A book whose author asserts that its writing involved the accu- 
mulation of some 30,000 cards (p. 17) can not but inspire awe in 
the heart of the reviewer. While this manual could be used as a 
text-book for the student, as an epitome of bibliographical theory 
and practice for the librarian, author and collector, its usefulness 
to the Orientalist consists in its being a reference work listing, with 
some comment, the principal subject bibliographies in all depart- 
ments of learning. Of the fifteen chapters, three are illustrated 
by more than eighty examples in the text. 

Of special interest is chapter V (pp. 89-111) which treats art 
and archaeology, language and literature. Gabrieli’s Manuale de 
bibliografia musulmana (p. 96) is considered the best bibliographi- 


‘cal manual available, but no mention is made of any reference 


works in the Oriental languages themselves. Nor is there any 
mention of books in native languages under “ National Bibliogra- 
phies: Orient ” (p. 236). In the Indo-Iranian field special refer- 
ence is made to the Cambridge History of India (p. 98). Chapter 
XII (pp. 259-315) on the history of writing is up-to-date, 
thorough and profusely illustrated. The book closes with a bibli- 
ographical appendix in which the main works and periodicals 
referred to in the text are classified and listed. 
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Syntaxe des parlers arabes actuels du Liban, by Mgr. MicHEL Fxc- 
HALI. IMPRIMERIE NATIONALE, Paris, 1928. Pp. xxv, 535. 


Mgr. Feghali, professor at the University of Bordeaux and 
author of Le parler arabe de Kfar ‘Abida, of Etude sur les 
emprunts syriaques dans les parlers arabes du Liban, and of other 
works, has in this last contribution of his, which comes as a cul- 
mination to his previous studies and researches, placed the spoken 
dialect of northern Lebanon on what might be called a scientific 
basis. Himself born in the Lebanon and trained in the Western 
methods of linguistic investigation, the Monseigneur has rendered 
a service, in a sorely neglected field, which no one else perhaps 
could have rendered with an equal measure of success. Other 
than Marcel Cohen, W. Margais, and von Landberg, whose studies 
lie mainly in the field of the North African Arabic dialects, very 
few modern scholars have interested themselves in colloquial 
Arabic. What gives special importance to such studies is the fact 
that the Arabic dialects are being rapidly transformed under the 
influence of modern education. 

In the first part (pp. 1-113) the author treats the verb in its 
perfect and imperfect tenses, illustrates its various usages, and 
compares it with the corresponding classical forms. He holds that 
the letter ba’, which introduces the imperfect in the colloquial, e. g. 
biktub, “I wish,” is the classical preposition bi- (p. 26). Likewise 
the particle man, man yiktub, “ he is writing,” represents the classi- 
cal preposition min (p. 43). Colloquial baddi, “I wish to,” is a 
corruption of classical bi-waddi, “in my desire” (p. 64). Chapter 


III in this part takes up the question of the moods. In the 
second part (pp. 115-211) the agreement of the verb with its sub- 
ject, and the relations between the substantive and its modifier from 
the standpoint of definiteness, number and gender are discussed. 
One chapter has for topic the comparative and the superlative ; 
another, the cardinal and the ordinal numbers. The third part of 
the book (pp. 213-278) is devoted to a study of the particle in its 
nominal and verbal forms and in its independent and subordinate 
varieties. The fourth part (pp. 282-339) treats the pronoun; and 
the fifth part (pp. 349-486), the invariable words including the 
preposition, conjunction, and adverb. 

One general criticism of the work is that in the main it treats 
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the various dialects of Lebanon as though they constituted one 
homogeneous whole, whereas the book is written particularly from 
the standpoint of the dialect in vogue among the Maronites in 
central and northern Lebanon. “ Le dialecte libanais” which uses 
la t-wakhdina, “excuse us,” (p. 129) is that of the north; a 
southern Lebanese would say la twakhdhina. A southern Lebanese 
would also say waqa‘u instead of wag‘u “they fell” (p. 129), 
bv'idek in place of bidek, “in your hand” (p. 102), la‘indu and 
not Uindu, “to his home” (p. 101) etc. Beirut, the capital of 
Lebanon, has quite a distinct dialect of its own. The Druzes of 
southern Lebanon have their own well-marked dialectal peculiari- 
ties, and so have the Matawilah (Shi‘ite Moslems) of the Sidon 
region, and other denominational and regional communities. The 
reviewer is familiar with five villages in Lebanon within a radius of 
three miles from each other, whose population are Druzes, Mata- 
wilah, Maronites, and Greek Orthodox; and any one of them can 
be easily identified from his speech and recognized as belonging 
to one or another of these communities—so marked are the pho- 
netic, morphological, and dialectal differences. 

K. Hirt. 


The poems of Nizami, by Laurence Brnyon. London: Stupr1o 
OFFICE, 1928. 30 pp., 16 plates. 


This publication of one of the finest Persian Manuscripts in 
the British Museum may be cordially welcomed. The text includes 
chapters on Shih Tahmasp and his painters, on Painting in Persia, 
on the Life of Nizami, and an analysis of the Five Poems of the 
Khamsa. 

The manuscript itself is due to the well known calligrapher Shah 
Mahmid Nishabiri; the splendid paintings in it are by Mirak, 
Mirza ‘ Ali, Sultan Muhammad, Mir Sayyid ‘ Ali, and Muzaffar 
‘Ali, and two are unsigned. All represent the school of Bihzad’s 
immediate followers, and precede the decadence of Persian art 
that took place under Shah ‘Abbis I. 

The miniatures are very successfully reproduced; better results 
could only have been obtained at a cost which would have greatly 
increased the present very moderate price of the volume. This is a 
book that all students of Persian painting will wish to possess. 
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Le Bayon d’ Angkor et Vevolution de Vart khmer, by PHILIPPE 
SterN. Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque de Vul- 
garisation, T. 47. Paris: GEUTHNER, 1927. Pp. xii, 217, 
with 22 plates. 


This very careful and valuable study revolutionises the accepted 
chronology of Cambodian monuments dateable between the Roluoh 
group (880, 893 A. D.) and Ankor Wat (ca. 1150 A. D.). Stylistic 
and iconographic sequences, combined with the study of the in- 
scriptions, lead to a new dating as follows: 

Pre-Ankorian period, 5th-7th, perhaps—8th century (pre-Khmer, 
Indo-Khmer of other authors) characterised by isolated towers of 
brick or laterite. 

First Ankorian period, 802-end of 10th century. Grouped 
but not connected, towers of the Roluoh type (= art of Indravar- 
man as now restricted). First Ankor city plan, with four gates 
only and roads leading to the then central temple of Phimanakas. 
Phnom Baken. Koh Ker, 928-944. Later, Pre Rup, Ta Keo. 
Close of first period, Prah Vihar, Phnom Cisor, and the Baphuon, 

. the latter with transitional details. 

Second Ankorian period. Buddha of Tep Pranam, ca. 1005. 
Prah Khan (not therefore to be identified with the old Harihara- 
laya). Siiryavarman I, 1002-1049, probably the great builder to 
whom are due the new city plan with the Bayon as central temple, 
necessitating a fifth gateway and road, the palace terraces, Ta 
Prohm, Bantay Kdei; all these are in one style, but cannot yet be 
arranged in chronological sequence inter se. The Bayon, now 
known to have been originally Buddhist, and to have undergone 
two changes of plan before its completion, was probably begun by 
Siryavarman and completed by his successor Udayadityavarman. 
Ben Mala also belongs to this period. Ankor Wat, dateable be- 
tween 1115 and 1180, probably before 1150, “ colder and more per- 
fect,” is the last monument of this period. 

Third Ankorian period, late 12th to 14th century, represented 
chiefly by the temple of ISvarapura at Bantay Srei “ fatigué et 
archaisant.” 

The new dating, which seems to be meeting with general accept- 
ance, makes the history of Cambodian art far more intelligible than 

heretofore ; in particular, it removes the difficulty of having to re- 
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gard two such different styles as those of the Roluoh group and the 
Bayon as contemporaneous, and places the Bayon, with its reliefs 
so clearly related to and anticipatory of those of Ankor Wat, not 
more than a century earlier than the latter monument. 


Chalukyan architecture. By H. Cousens. Archaeological Survey 
of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. XLII. Calcutta, 1926. 
viii + 158 pp., 160 plates. 


This is an example of the old style publications of the Archae- 
ological Survey, in which a very large number of buildings of 
various dates are summarily described. It is little more than a 
convenient compilation of matter already published in the Annual 
Reports and other volumes of the Survey; few if any of the illustra- 
tions are new, nor are the reproductions of good quality. One 
would gladly give the whole book for a detailed monograph on a 
single one of the major temples referred to in it. 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The following persons have been elected to membership by vote of the 
Executive Committee: 


Dr. Frederick W. Dickinson Mr. David N. Mosessohn 
Dean Frederick C. Grant Dr. Pair-Mall 

Prof. Eldon Griffin Mr. C. H. Smiley 

Prof. Obed S. Johnson Dean Lee Vrooman 

Mr. Ganda Singh Kewal Prof. Alban G. Widgery 
Rev. George J. Lapp 


Dr. William F. Warren, of Brookline, Mass., president emeritus of Boston 
University, and for fifty-two years a member of this Society, died on 
December 6, 1929, at the age of 96. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE.—COMMUNICATION, 


1. Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de modifications depuis le 
mois de novembre 1928, et est ainsi composé: C. Snouck Hurgronje (pré- 
sident), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. De Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. Van 
‘Vollenhoven (secrétaire-trésorier ). 

2. Des huit publications de la fondation il reste un certain nombre 
d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la fondation, chez l’éditeur 
E. J. Brill, aux prix marqués: 1. Reproduction photographique du manu- 
scrit de Leyde de la Hamédsah de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96; 2. Kitab al- 
Faéhkir de al-Mufaddal, éd. C. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6; 3. Streitschrift des 
Gazdli gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), fl. 4.50; 4. Bar 
Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove, éd. A. J. Wensinck (1919), fl. 4.50; 5. De 
Opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, par C. Van Arendonk 
(1919), fl. 6; 6. Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung, par 
I. Goldziher (1920), fl. 10; 7. Die Epitome der Metaphysik des Averroes, 
iibersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und Erliuterungen versehen, par 8. 
van den Bergh (1924), fl. 7.50; 8. Les “ Livres des Chevaux”, par G. Levi 
della Vida (1928), fl. 5. 

Novembre 1929. 


Professor Samuel A. B. Mercer, of the University of Toronto, has set out 
for Abyssinia to photograph manuscripts of the Old Testament in Ethiopic. 
He is planning the edition of a reliable text of the Ethiopic Old Testament. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 1929 


The sessions of the one hundred and forty-first meeting of the 
Society were held in Cambridge, Mass., at Harvard University, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, April 2, 3, and 4, 1929, 
in conjunction with the Second Conference on the Promotion of 
Chinese Studies under the auspices of the American Council of 


Learned Societies. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions: 


Archer 
Bailey 
Barret 

Bates, Mrs. 
Bender 
Bishop 
Brown, G. W. 
Bull 

Burrows 
Butin 
Chapin, Miss 
Clark 
Coomaraswamy 
Creighton 

De Long 

De Witt, Mrs. 
Dougherty 
Duncan, G. 8. 
Edgerton, F. 
Enslin 

Fenn 
Fernald, Miss 
Fowler 

Gale 

Gavin 


Goodrich 
Gordon, H. L. 
Graves 

Hail 

Hodous 
Hummel 
Hussey, Miss 
Jackson, A. V. W. 
Jackson, Mrs. 
Joshi, S. L. 
Joshi, S. S. 
Lanman 
Latourette 
Laufer 

Luce 

Lyon 

Malone 

March 
Margolis, M. L. 
Martin 
Martinovitch 
Matthews, I. G. 
Montgomery 
Moore, G. F. 
Morgenstern 


Newell 
Ogden, C. J. 
Ogden, Miss 
Porter 

Reich 

Reilly 

Ropes 
Rudolph, Miss 
Shryock 
Smith, Miss L. P. 
Speiser 

von Stael-Holstein 
Stephens 
Sturtevant 
Taylor, C. L. 
Torrey 

Uhl 

Ussher 

Valyi 

Ware, J. R. 
Weitzel 
Wood, H. 
Zeitlin 


Total 73 


There were also present as guests of the Society some of those 
333 
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attending the Conference on the Promotion of Chinese Studies, 
including the following who read or discussed papers: Dr. J. J. L. 
Duyvendak, of the University of Leiden and Columbia University ; 
Mr. C. 8S. Gardner, of Boston; Prof. Edwin D. Harvey, of Dart- 
mouth College; Prof. William Hung, of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute; Dr. K. H. Kiang, of Nan Fang University; Mr. K. T. 
Mei, of Harvard University; Prof. H. F. Rudd, of the University 
of New Hampshire, and Miss Nancy Lee Swann, of the Gest 
Chinese Research Library, Montreal. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 11.00 a. m. on Tuesday, in Phillips Brooks House, the first 
session of the meeting was called to order by President Franklin 
Edgerton. The reading of the minutes of the meeting in Wash- 
ington in 1928 was dispensed with as they were already in print 
(JouRNAL 48. 326-352). There were no corrections and the minutes 
were approved. 

Professor Clark of Harvard University, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, presented his committee’s report in the 
form of a printed program. The succeeding sessions were an- 
nounced to be on Tuesday afternoon at 2.30 Pp. m., Wednesday 
morning at 9.30 a. M., Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 Pp. M., and 
Thursday morning at 9.30 a. mM. It was announced that the mem- 
bers of the Society were invited to luncheon at the Commander 
Hotel on Tuesday as the guests of Professor Jewett of Harvard 
University, who unfortunately was not able to be in Cambridge 
for the meeting. It was also announced that the members of the 
Society were invited to an informal reception at Phillips Brooks 
House on Tuesday evening, and that the annual subscription dinner 
of the Society would be at the Commander Hotel on Wednesday 
evening. 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 

The year 1928 was one of significant growth in our numbers. No less 
than 153 new corporate members were elected, largely through the efforts 
of the Committee on Enlargement of Membership and Resources, and, 


although 53 others were lost, the net gain remains exactly one hundred. 
Since the beginning of this year 36 members have been elected, 19 have 
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resigned, and the deaths of two have been reported, so that the total of our 
corporate membership is now 741, a figure double that of ten years ago. 
This increase, gratifying as it is, has added so much to the routine work 
of the Corresponding Secretary, that it is becoming a problem how to 
carry this on adequately in the limited amount of time that any one person 
may be expected to devote to it. Theoretically a central office for all the 
administrative functions of the Society would be desirable, but investiga- 
tion has shown that such an arrangement is not yet practicable. Our 
Society is in the transition from a comparatively small group of scholars 
to a national and even international one of those who are interested in the 
ancient and the cultural aspects of the modern Orient, and we must accept 
the inconveniences of this stage of growth. 

The President of the Society and the Corresponding Secretary attended 
by invitation the First Conference on the Promotion of Chinese Studics, 
held in New York City on December Ist, 1928, an undertaking of much 
consequence to that branch of Oriental scholarship and one in which all 
our members, whatever their specialty, should feel an interest, since the 
problem of fostering the growth of Chinese studies in this country is not 
essentially different from that which confronts us in other fields. Your 
Secretary also participated as usual in the annual conference of the secre- 
taries of the societies belonging to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, held in Washington on January 25, 1929, and attended the meet- 
ing of the Council itself on the following day. 

The new plan of holding some sectional sessions, which has been put 
into effect this year, may perhaps be best judged from the program itself, 
without comment by the Secretary; but he may be permitted to say that 
without such an arrangement this year it would have been impossible to 
give the Sinological papers the special place that belonged to them in 
connection with the Second Chinese Conference. Whether the scheme should 
be followed as a rule depends very much on the size of each meeting and 
the proportion of papers in each field, matters that cannot be determined 
in advance. 

The Society has been unusually fortunate during the past year in that 
we have lost only six members by death, a number much less than the 
average, yet the mention of some of their names must be attended with 
keen regret. 

Karu FriepRIcH GELDNER, Ph. D., an honorary member of our Society 
since 1905, pursued his Oriental and philological studies at Leipzig and 
Tiibingen and taught successively at Tiibingen, Halle, and Berlin before 
he became professor of Indic philology at Marburg, in 1907, a position that 
he held for the remainder of his academic career. As a scholar he was at 
home in both Indic and Iranian studies, his earlier work being especially 
devoted to the latter and culminating in his great text-edition of the 
Avesta, published in three volumes, 1885-1896. Vedic exegesis claimed his 
later years, his most noteworthy productions being the three volumes of 
Vedische Studien in collaboration with Richard Pischel, 1889-1901, his own 
Rigveda in Auswahl, of which the Glossar appeared in 1907 and the 
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Kommentar in 1909, and his final achievement, the Translation of the Rig- 
veda now appearing in the Harvard Oriental Series. He died on February 
5, 1929, at the age of 75. 

MavricE BLOOMFIELD, Ph. D., LL. D., L.H.D., for forty-five years pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and comparative philology in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has already received an appreciation in the pages of our JOURNAL 
(48. 193-199), to which nothing could be added here, even if he were not 
still fresh in the memory of us all. Yet attention may be called to those 
aspects of his career which have a special connection with this Society, 
his service as its President in 1910-1911, and as a member of the Board 
of Directors for over forty years, his constant attendance at our meetings 
so long as his health permitted, and his long array of contributions to our 
JOURNAL, which ceased only with his death. Lending distinction to our 
sessions by his lucid presentation of truth and unsparing exposure of error 
and to our social gatherings by the variety and brilliance of his conversa- 
tion, he held a place among us that will never be filled for those who have 
had the fortune to know him. He became a member in 1881, and died on 
June 13, 1928, at the age of 73. 

Rev. JAMES Datxtas STEELE, Ph. D., D.D., of Rutherford, N. J., who 
entered the Presbyterian ministry in 1891, had held pastorates in New York 
and New Jersey, and was lecturer on ecclesiastical law in the Bloomfield 
Theological Seminary and Moderator of the Synod of New Jersey at the 
time of his decease. He had been a student and teacher of Hebrew and 
Old Testament literature and was a frequent attendant at our meetings. 
-He was elected a member in 1892, and died on December 6, 1928, at the 
age of 64. 

Joun G. Wuire, A. M., LL. D., of Cleveland, Ohio, was a lawyer by pro- 
fession and active in the civic life of his native town, having been president 
of the Public Library Board of Cleveland since 1913. He was a collector 
of books, especially on the subject of chess. He was elected a member in 
1912, and died on August 27, 1928, at the age of 83. 

Henry Lane Eno, a member of a well-known New York family, was 
formerly research associate in psychology in Princeton University and a 
benefactor of that institution. For some years he had been residing abroad. 
He was elected a member in 1916 and died on September 10, 1928, at the 
age of 57. 

Feirx Fuup, of Newark, N. J., a merchant distinguished for his philan- 
thropic activities and his patronage of music and art, was elected a member 
in 1928 and died on January 20, 1929, at the age of 60. 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 


accepted. 
Tribute was paid to deceased members: to Professor Bloomfield 


by Dr. Uhl; to Professor Geldner by Professor Jackson. 


The following minute was unanimously adopted: 


WuereEAs, the American Oriental Society is conscious of a great loss 
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sustained in the death of Maurice Bloomfield, for nearly half a century a 
member, sometime vice-president and president of the Society, active at its 
meetings and on its programs, wise in its councils, and devoted to its 
interests; and, 

WHEREAS, in his inspiring career as a teacher, in his interpretation 
of the East to the West, of the past to the present, in the depth and scope 
of his learning, in the originality and value of his researches, he vividly 
embodied the ideals of the Society; be it therefore 

Resolved, that the Society here record its keen sense of the great loss 
sustained in his death and its desire to cherish his memory; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that these resolutions be entered in the minutes of the Society, 
and that copies of them be sent to the members of his family. 


On motion it was voted unanimously to send to Professor Warren, 
the oldest member of the Society in point of age, the good wishes 
of the Society and regrets that he was unable to be present at the 
meeting. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor John C. Archer, made the following 
report: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1928 


Receipts 
Cash Balance Jan. 1, 1928, on deposit Yale Univ. $4,174.69 
2,879.42 
Sales: JOURNAL (gross) to Jan. 31, 1928........ 966.76 
Gift from Prof. Jewett for pub’n of Catalog of the 
1,000.00 
Liberty Bond 1,000.00 
A. C. L. S. for expenses of Delegates............ 14.20 
Corrections if 78.25 
Reprints of JouRNAL 23.65 
Interest: 
On deposits with Yale Univ. @ 4%4%........ 207.95 
U. S. Liberty Bond @ 414%... 42.50 
Connecticut Mortge. and Guar. Co. 6%....... 360.00 
Minneap. Gen. Electric Co. 5%............45. 50.00 
Dividend: 
Chicago, Rock Is. and Pacific Ry............. 120.00 


$11,593.95 


Proceedings 


Dopenditures 


Publication of JOURNAL: 


89.65 
Transportation and Envelopes printed........ 196.57 
Commission on Sales (Yale Press) (JOURNAL)... 241.69 
‘Membership Committee expenses..............-. 179.51 
Am. Sch. for Indo-Iran. Research Com. expenses. . 8.71 
Dues to American Council of Learned Societies. . 32.90 
Executive Comm. Travel.............. 8.82 
Middle West Branch A. O. S. expemses.......... 5.38 
Library purchases and expenses..............+. 20.15 
Corresponding Secretary expenses............... 173.30 
The following special funds are held by the Society: 
Charles W. Bradley Fund...... Rieeeeensedaaiens $3,000.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fund................ 1,000.00 
Publication Fund with interest.............. er 82.03 
Fund from sales of Panchatantra and Tagalog 
Grammar with interest. 644.77 
Nies Fund Income with interest revised @ 444%. 3,528.83 
Reserve, 2,000.00 


The Assets of the Society on Jan. 1, 1929, were as follows: 
Chicago, Rock Is. and Pacific Ry. stock (20 shares 


@ par value) $2,000.00 
Bonds at par: 
Virginia Railway... 1,000.00 
Minneapolis Gen’l Electric Co................ 1,000.00 
Connecticut Mortge. and Guar. Co. mortgage.... 6,000.00 
Cash on deposit with Yale University........... 7,494.78 


Net Cash Balance, General Funds (incl. Jewett 


$2,064.15 


$11,593.95 


$15,430.63 


$17,494.78 


Ab 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Society and have found them correct, and that 
the foregoing statements are in conformity therewith. 


R. P. DoucHErRTy, 
K. 8S. Latourette, 
Auditors. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The report of the Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, who was 
unable to be present, was read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

The Librarian reported that the cataloguing of both books and 
periodicals in the Society’s library was up to date, and that esti- 
mates for the printing of the catalogue had been received from two 
firms and that a third estimate was promised. It was anticipated 
that the catalogue would be printed before the end of the year. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY FOR THE YEAR 1928-29 


The number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
1928-29 was 238, about twice the number ordinarily received in 
any one year. This unusual increase in accessions was due to the 
transfer from the Yale Library of a considerable number of dupli- 
cates of Oriental significance. In addition to the above, there were 
received 686 numbers of periodicals continuing sets already in the 
Library or representing periodicals new to the Library. This 
equally unusual increase is due to the sustained effort that has 
been made to obtain lacking parts of the more important periodi- 
cals; an effort resulting in the receipt by the Library of more than 
300 back numbers. 


Following is a list of accessions for the year: 


‘Abd al-Muqtadir. Commentaries on the Quran. 1928. (Bankipore, Ben- 
gal. Oriental public library. Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian 
mss., v. XIV (Persian mss.) ) 

Abdul Hamid. Sffism. 1928. (Bankipore, Bengal. Oriental public library. 
Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian mss., v. XIII (Arabic mss.) ) 
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Abel, K. Slavic and Latin. 1883. (Ilchester lectures.) 
Aba al-Fadh! ibn Mubarak, al Hindi., Ayeen Akbery. Tr. by F. Gladwin. 
1800. 2v. 
Adriani, N. Bare’e-Nederlandsch woordenboek. 1928. 
Agrell, S. Nabliudenifa nad kolebaniem udarenifa v russkom glagolie. 
1917. (Archives d’études orientales, v. 12.) 
Akademiifa nauk, Petrograd. Proben orientalischer Schriften der akadem- 
ischen Druckerei. 1928. 
Systematisches Verzeichnis iiber die Veréffentlichungen. 1. Januar 
1917-1. September 1925. [19287] 
Aldrich, J. M. Five new parasitic flies reared from beetles in China and 
India. 1928. 
Three new species of two-winged flies of the family Bombyliidae 
from India. 1928. 
Alger, W. R. The poetry of the Orient. 1865. 
‘Ali Muhammad Khan. The supplement to the Mirat-i-Ahmedi. 1924. 
American council of learned societies. Bulletin, no. 8. [1928] 
Amsterdam. Koloniaal instituut. Afdeeling volkenkunde. Gids in het 
Volkenkundig museum, IV-VI. [19287] 3v. 
Andrae, T. Die Person Muhammeds. 1918. (Archives d’études orientales, 
v. 16.) 
Arends, A. K. Persidsko-russkii slovar’ fizicheskikh terminov. 1928. 
(Materialy dlia slovaria zhivogo persidskogo jazyka, 
Asiatic society of Japan. List of books published in the Transactions. 
1923. 
Banerji-Saistri, A. Asura India. 1926. 
Baring-Gould, S. The origin and development of religious belief. Pt. 1. 
1870. 
Barth, H. Travels and discoveries in North and Central Africa. 1857-59. 3v. 
Bartholomaeis, V. de. Le carte di Giovanni Maria Barbieri. 1927. 
Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en wetenschappen. Verslag der 
viering van den 150sten gedenkdag. [1928.] 
Bell, A. M. Sounds and their relations. 1881. 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop museum of Polynesian ethnology and natural his- 
tory, Honolulu. Occasional papers, v. 1, nos. 2-3, 5; v. 2, nos. 1-5; 
v. 4, nos. 2-5; v. 5, nos. 2, 4-5; v. 6, nos. 1-2, 5; v. 7, nos. 1-2, 8, 10. 
1900-21. 
A preliminary catalogue. 1892-93. 5v. in 1. 
Special publication 9-12. 1924-27. 
Memoirs, v. 1, no. 1-2, 4-5; v. 2, no. 1-2; v. 3; v. 7, no. 1; v. 9, 
no. 1-5. 1899-1928. 
Bulletin, 6-9, 11-12, 15, 17-18, 23, 29, 32, 34, 39, 42, 46, 48, 57. 
1923-28. 
Bhasa. WaAsawadatta, iibers. von H. Weller. 1926. (Indische Dichter, 
Bd. 3.) 
Bickell, G. Outlines of Hebrew grammar. 1877. 
Blackie, J. S. The language and literature of the Scottish highlands. 1876. 
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Bombay historical society. Journal. v. 1, no. 1-2. [1928.] 

Bose, Phanindra Nath. Principles of Indian Silpaéastra. 1926. (The 
Punjab oriental (Sanskrit) series, [no. 11?]) 

Bowman, J. W. The Robertson codex. 1928. 

Brinton, D.G. The myths of the New World. 1868. 

British association for the advancement of science. al-I]lm wal-timran, 
hadiyyat al-Muktataf al-sanawiyya 1928. [1928.] 

Carnegie endowment for international peace. Year book, 1913/14, 1916. 
1914-16. 2v. 

Chalmers, J. The origin of the Chinese. 1866. 

Chandra Chakravarti. The United States of America. 1924, 

Chandra Chakravarti. Western civilization. 1927. 

China institute in America. The China institute in America, by E. Shen, 
[1928 ?] 

Christensen, A. E. Les types du premier homme et du premier roi dans 
Vhistoire légendaire des Iraniens. l.ptie. 1917. (Archives d’études 
orientales, v. 14.) 

Clay, A. T. Business documents of Murashu sons of Nippur, dated in the 
reign of Darius II. 1912. (Pennsylvania University Museum. Baby- 
lonian section. Publications, v. II, no. 1.) 

Clay, A. T. Documents from the temple archives of Nippur, dated in the 
reigns of Cassite rulers. 1912. (Pennsylvania University Museum. 
Baylonian section. Publications, v. II, no. 2.) 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E., ed. The life of H. T. Colebrooke. 1873. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Yaksas. 1928. (Smithsonian miscellaneous col- 
lections, v. 80, no. 6. Publication 2926.) 

Cousens, H. The Chalukyan architecture of the Kanarese districts. 1926. 
(India. Archeological survey. [Reports.] New imperial series, v. 
XLII.) 

Culbertson, M. S. Darkness in the flowery land. 1857. 

Curtius, G. Die Bildung der Tempora und Modi im Griechischen und 
Lateinischen sprachvergleichend dargestellt. 1846. (His Sprachver- 
gleichende Beitriige zur griechischen und lateinischen Grammatik. 
Erster Theil. ) 

Curtius, G. Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie. 3. Aufl. 1869. 

5. Aufl. 1879. 

Das Verbum der griechischen Sprache. 1873-76. 2v. in 1. 

Cust, R. N. A sketch of the modern languages of Africa. 1883. 2v. 
(Triibner’s Oriental series. ) 

Dall, W. H. Alaska and its resources. 1870. 

Dagabhumika-sitram. Seventh stage. By J. Rahder. [19257] 

Dasopant Charitra. Dasopant Digambar. Translation of the Dasopant 
Charitra. By J. E. Abbott. [1928.] (The Poet-saints of Maharashtra, 
no. 4.) 

Davids, T. W. R. Lectures on the origin and growth of religion. 1881. 
(The Hibbert lectures, 1881.) 

Deutsch, E. O. M. Literary remains of the late Emanuel Deutsch. 1874. 
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Deutsche morgenlindische Gesellschaft. Deutsche morgenlindische Gesell- 
schaft 1845-1928. [19287] 

De Vere, M. 8. The great empress. 1870. 

Douse, T. LeM. Grimm’s law. 1876. 

Duncker, M. W. Geschichte des Alterthums. 3. Bd. 1875. 

Dunlap, 8S. F. Vestiges of the spirit-history of man. 1858. 

Dutch East Indies. Natuurwetenschappelijke raad voor Nederlandsch- 
Indié. [Publications] no. 1. 1928. 

Dwight, B. W. Modern philology. Ist ser. 1859. 

Egorov, D. N., ed. Bibliografiia Vostoka . . . pod obshchei redaktsiei . . . 
D. N. Egorova. vyp. 1. 1928. 

Ekblom, R. Rus- et vareg- dans les noms de lieux de la région de Novgorod. 
1915. (Archives d’études orientales ... v. 11.) 

Eliot, C. W. Some roads towards peace. 1914. (Carnegie endowment for 
international peace. Div. of intercourse and education. Publ. no. 1.) 

Ellis, A. J. Practical hints on the quantitative pronunciation of Latin. 
1874. 

Erwast, K. Finnisch-deutsches Woérterbuch. 1888. (Suomalaisen kirjalli- 
suuden seuran toimituksia, 69. osa.) 

Ewald, G. H. A. Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der hebriiischen Sprache des Alten 
Bundes. 1844. 

Farrar, F. W. Families of speech. 1870. 

Field museum of natural history, Chicago. Field museum and the child. 

1928. 

Firdausi. Heldensagen ... iibers. ... von F. von Schack. 1851. 

Fowler, H. W. and Bean, B. A. Fishes of the families Pomacentridae, 
Labridae, and Callyodontidae, collected in Philippine seas. 1928. (U. 
S. National museum. Bulletin 100, v. 7.) 

Fowler, W. C. English grammar. 1850. 

Friederici, K. Bibliotheca orientalis. 1.-8. Jahrg. 1876-83. 8v. in 1. 

Gardner, E. A. Naukratis. Pt. 2. 1888. (6th memoir of the Egypt ex- 
ploration fund.) 

Gibbs, J. W. Philological studies. 1857. 

Grant, F. C. New horizons of the Christian faith. [c1928.] (The Hale 
lectures, 1927-28.) 

Gt. Brit. India office. Library. Catalogue of the Hindustani mss., by J. 
F. Blumhardt. 1926. 

Gudea, patesi of Lagash. The great cylinder inscriptions A and B. Pt. II. 
1927. (Assyriologische Bibliothek, Bd. XXVI.) 

Hackin, J., ed. and tr. Formulaire sanscrit-tibétain du Xe siécle. 1924. 
(Mission Pelliot en Asie centrale. [Publications] Sér. petit in-octavo, 
t. IT.) 

Harper, R.I. Assyrian and Babylonian letters belonging to the K[ouyunjik] 
collection of the British museum. Pt. 1. 1892. 


Harrington, J. P. Vocabulary of the Kiowa language. 1928. (U. S. 


Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 84.) 
Hasluck, F. W. Letters on religion and folklore. 1926. 
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Hauer, J. W. Das Lanikivatara-sitra und das Simkhya. 1927. (Beitrige 
zur indischen Sprachwissenschaft und Religionsgeschichte, 1. Hft.) 

Hazard, R.G. Essay on language and other essays. . . . Ed. by C. Hazard. 
1889. 


Heyse, K. W. L. System der Sprachwissenschaft. Hrsg. von H. Steinthal. 
1856. 

Hopkins, M. Miscellaneous essays and discourses. 1847. 

Hough, W. Fire-making apparatus in the U. S. National museum. 1928. 

Howsin, H. H. The significance of Indian nationalism. [192-2] 

The Humanist, pub. by the Humanistic club. v. I, no. 6. 1928. 

Humboldt, A. Kosmos. 1845-62. dv. 

Imbrie, W. Handbook of English-Japanese etymology. 1880. 

Imube no Hironari.; Kogoshui, tr. by Genchi Kato and Hikoshiré Hoshino. 
3d ed. 1926. 

India. Dept. of agriculture. Memoirs. Chemical series, v. X, no. 1. 1928. 

Instituut Kern, Leyden. Annual bibliography of Indian archeology for 
the year 1926. 1928. 

International commission to inquire into the causes and conduct of the 
Balkan wars. Report of the International commission. 1914. (Car- 
negie endowment for international peace. Div. of intercourse and edu- 
cation. Publ. no. 4.) 

Iran I-II. Leningrad, 1927-28. 

isvara Kaula. A dictionary of the Kashmiri language, comp. by G. A. 
Grierson, pt. II. 1924. (Bibliotheca Indica. New series, no. 1464.) 

Japan. Dept. of railways. An official guide to eastern Asia. v. 2. 1914. 

Journal of Egyptian archeology, v. XIII, pts. III-IV. Oct. 1927. 

Juhlakirja Yrj6 Wichmannin kuusikymmenvuotispiiviksi. 1928. (Suoma- 
laisugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia LVIII.) 

Kallas, O. Die Wiederholungslieder der estnischen Volkspoesie. I. 1901. 
(Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia XVI, 1.) 

Kaltschmidt, J.H. Sprachvergleichendes Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 
1839. 

Karlgren, B. S&tudes sur la phonologie chinoise. 1915-26. (Archives 
d’études orientales, v. 15.) 

Kathakagrhyasitra, ed. by W. Caland. [lst ed.] 1925. 

Kato, Genchi. A study of Shinto. 1926. 

Kaye, G. R. The Bakhshali manuscript. 1927. (India. Archeological 
survey. [Reports.] New imperial series, v. XLIII.) 

Kelsey, F. W. Excavations at Carthage, 1925; a preliminary report. 1926. 

Kent, R. G. The textual criticism of inscriptions. 1926. (Language 
monographs, no. 2.) 

Key, T. H. Language: its origin and development. 1874. 

Kiepert, H. Lehrbuch der alten Geographie. 1878. 

Kohut, G. A. The Alexander Kohut memorial foundation: a statement. 
[19287] 

Concerning A. Kohut. A tentative bibliography. 1927. 

Royal Hebraists. 1927. 
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Kolmodin, J. A., tr. Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega. Traduction fran- 
caise. 1915. (Archives d’études orientales, v. 5: 2.) 

Krieger, H. W. A prehistoric pit house village site on the Columbia River. 
1928. 

Krishna-Svimi Aiyangir. Manimekhalai in its historical setting. [1928.] 
(Madras. University. Special lectures.) 

Latham, R. G. Elements of comparative philology. 1862. 

Law, Bimala Charan. The life and work of Buddhaghosa. 1923." (Cal- 
cutta oriental series, no. 9. E. 3.) 

Law, Bimala Charan. Some Ksatriya tribes of ancient India. 1924. 

Lele, B. C. Some Atharvanic portions in the Grhya-sitras. 1927. 

Liebich, B. Konkordanz Panini-Candra. 1928. (Indische Forschungen, 
6. Hft.) 

Lindblom, G. Kamba folklore, I. 1928. (Archives d’études orientales, 
v. 20: 1.) 

Outlines of a Tharaka grammar. 1914. (Archives d’études ori- 
entales, v. 9.) 

Linguistic society of America. Bulletin, no. 3, March, 1929. 

Literatur-Blatt fiir orientalische Philologie. I-III. Bd., 1883-87. 

Loos-Haaxman, J. de. Johannes Rach en zijn werk. [1928.] 

Loveridge, A. Field notes on vertebrates collected by the Smithsonian- 
Chrysler East African expedition of 1926. 1928. 

Lyell, Sir C. The geological evidences of the antiquity of man. 2d Ameri- 
can, from the latest London ed. 1863. 

Madvig, J. N. Kleine philologische Schriften. Leipzig, 1875. 

* Miitzner, E. Englische Grammatik. 2. Aufl. 1873-75. 3v. in 1. 

Mahabharata, ed. by Vishnu S. Sukthankar. Adiparvan: fase. 1. 1927. 

Mahipati. Bhanudas, tr. from Mahipati’s Bhaktavijaya [by J. E. Abbott.] 
[19267] (The Poet-saints of Maharashtra, no. 1.) 

Eknath, tr. by J. E. Abbott. [1927.] (The Poet-saints of Maha- 
rashtra, no. 2.) 

Mammata Acharya. Kavyaprakasha, tr. by Ganganatha Jha. 1925. 

March, F. A. Introduction to Anglo-Saxon. 1870. 

Marsh, G. P. Lectures on the English language. 1860. 

The origin and history of the English language. 1862. 

Massis, an organ of Armenian interests, v. 1, no. 1-5. Nov. 1928—Mar. 1929. 

Mennechet, E. Lecons de littérature frangaise classique. 1868. 

Meyer, L. Die gothische Sprache. 1869. 

Milindapafiha. The Milindapafiho, ed. by V. Trenckner. 1928. (James G. 
Forlong fund, v. V.) 

Mir-ali-Shir, sbornik k piatisotletifu so dnia rozhdeniia. 1928. 


Mir Khwand. Mirchond’s Geschichte der Seldschuken . . . iibers. von J. A. 


Vullers. 1837. 
Morris, R. Elementary lessons in historical English grammar. 1874. 
Miiller, F. Allgemeine Ethnographie. 1873. 
Miiller, F. M. Chips from a German workshop. 1869-81. 5v. in 4. 
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Miller, F. M. Lectures on the origin and growth of religion. 1879. (The 
Hibbert lectures [1878].) 

——— Lectures on the science of language. 1863-65. 2v. 

On missions. 1874, 

On the stratification of language. 1868. (Rede lecture.) 

Science of language. 1891. 2v. 

Myhrman, D. V. Sumerian administrative documents, dated in the reigns 
of the kings of the second dynasty of Ur. 1910. (Pennsylvania. Uni- 
versity. Babylonian expedition. Ser. A: Cuneiform texts, v. III, pt. 1.) 

Nauchnaia assotsiatsiia vostokovedenifa Soiuza 8. S. R., Moscow. Piat’ 
let sovetskogo vostokovedeniia (deiatel’-nost’ Nauchnoi assotsiatsii vos- 
tokovedeniia SSSR). 1927. 

Nekrasov’, N. A. Red-nosed frost. ... Tr. in the original meters. 1886. 

2d ed. 1887. 

Nenjukov, F., Index plantarum estonicarum. Ed. altera. 1928. (Eesti 
kirjanduse seltsi Toimetused, nr. 23.) 

Nouvel orient, revue de l’Association russe pour les études orientales, v. 22. 
1928. 

Oriens, the oriental review, no. 2, v. 1, avril 1926. 

Orient und Occident. 3. Bd., Hft. 1. 1866. 

The Oriental world. Organ Vseukrains*koi naukovoi asotsiiatsii skhodoz- 
navstva. No. 1-2, 6. 1927-28. 

Pal, Bipin Chandra. The soul of India. [pref. 1923.] 

Sree Krishna. [192—?] 

Palmer, A. S. Leaves from a word-hunter’s note-book. 1876. 

Paris. Musée Guimet. Le Musée Guimet (1918-1927). 1928. (Paris. 
Musée Guimet. Annales. Bibliothéque de vulgarisation, t. 48.) 

Poebel, A. Babylonian legal and business documents from the time of the 
first dynasty of Babylon. 1909. (Pennsylvania. University. Baby- 
lonian expedition. Ser. A: Cuneiform texts, v. VI, pt. 2.) 

Puranas. Bhagavatapurina. Bhikshugita. A translation of the 23d chap- 
ter of the Eknathi Bhagavata by J. E. Abbott. [1928.] (The Poet- 
saints of Maharashtra, no. 3.) 

Radlov, V. V. Uigurische Sprachdenkmiler. 1928. 

Ramstedt, G. J. Bergtscheremissische Sprachstudien. 1902. (Suoma- 
laisugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia XVII.) 

Rezwi, T. Parsis. 1928. 

Rivet, P. Bibliographie américaniste. 1927. 

Robinson, Mrs. T. A. L. Historical view of the languages and literature 
of the Slavic nations. 1850. 

Rousselet, L. India and its native princes. ... Rev. by Lieut.-Col. Buckle. 
1876. 

Royal Asiatic society of Gt. Brit. and Ireland. Straits branch, Singapore. 
Journal, no. 10-14, 16-17. 1883-87. 

Satdi. The Gulistin. 2d ed. 1880. (Triibner’s Oriental series.) 

Satapatha brahmana, ed. by W. Caland, v. I. 1926. (The Punjab Sanskrit 

series, no. 10.) 
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Sathe, P. B. The discourses on the Pirva Mimansa system. 1927. 

Sathyanatha Aiyar, R. History of the Nayaks of Madura. 1924. (The 
Madras university historical series, II.) 

Sauveur, L. Causeries avec mes éléves. &d. illustrée. 1875. 

Sayce, A. H. Introduction to the science of language. 1880. 2v. 

Lectures upon the Assyrian language. 1877. 

Schierlitz, E. Die bildlichen Darstellungen der indischen Géttertrinitiét in 
der ilteren ethnographischen Literatur. 1927. 

Schleicher, A. A compendium of the comparative grammar of the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin languages. Tr. from 3d German 
ed. by H. Bendall. 1874-77. 

Die deutsche Sprache. 2. verb. und verm. Aufl. 1869. 

Die Formenlere[!] der kirchenslawischen Sprache. 1852. 

Handbuch der litauischen Sprache. Prag, 1856-57. 2v. in 1. 

Schréder, E. E. W. G. ther die semitischen und nicht indischen Grund- 
lagen der malaiisch-polynesischen Kultur. Buch I. 1927. 

Schwartz, B. A new species of trichostrongylid worm of the genus Cooperia 
from the Philippine Islands. 1928. 

Silvestre de Sacy, A. I. Chrestomathie arabe. 2. éd. 1826-27. 3v. in 4. 

Skinner, J. R. Key to the Hebrew-Egyptian mystery. 1875. 

Stein, M. A. Innermost Asia. 1928. 4v. 

Strangford, P. E. F. W. 8S. Original letters and papers of the late Viscount 
Strangford. ... Ed. by Viscountess Strangford. 1878. 

Strong, H. A. and Meyer, K. Outlines of a history of the German language. 
1886. 

Surendranitha Dasa-Gupta. Hindu mysticism. 1927. (Norman Wait 
Harris foundation lectures, 1926.) 

Susila-Kumara De. Studies in the history of Sanskrit poetics. v.II. 1925. 

Suzuki, D. T. Essays in Zen Buddhism. (First series.) 1927. 

Sweet, H. A history of English sounds from the earliest period. 1874. 

Tavernier, J. B. Travels in India, tr. by V. Ball. 2d ed., ed. by W. Crooke. 
1925. 2v. 

Taylor, I. The alphabet. 1883. 2v. 

Etruscan researches. 1874. 

Thonmi Sambhota. Une grammaire tibétaine du tibétain classique: les 
Slokas grammaticaux de Thonmi Sambhota, tr. par J. Bacot. 1928. 
(Annales du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d’études, t. 37.) 

Thornton, E. The history of the British empire in India. 1841-45. 6v. 

Timayenis, T. T. Modern Greek. 1877. 

Tokyo. Imperial university. Calendar. 1927/28. 

Trench, R. C. English, past and present. 7th ed. 1871. 

Union of the Macedonian political organizations of the U.S. A. and Canada. 
Balkan Locarno and the Macedonian question. [2d ed.] 1928. (Pro 
Macedonia, no. 2.) 

Upalekha. Upalekha de kramapftha libellus. Recensuit Guil. Pertsch. 1854. 

Vedas. Yajurveda. Vajasaneyisamhité. VAjasaneya-sanhitae specimen. 
Ed. A. Weber. 1846-47. 
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Vullers, J. A. Ioannis Augusti Vullers Institutiones linguae persicae. 1840. 


—— Ioannis Augusti Vullers Lexicon persico-latinum etymologicum. 
1855-64. 2v. 


Wallace, A. R. The Malay Archipelago. 1869. 

Wasiljev, J. Uhersicht iiber die heidnischen Gebriiuche, Aberglauben und 
Religion der Wotjaken. 1902. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimi- 
tuksia XVIII.) 

Weber, A. F. Indische Streifen. 1868-79. 3v. in 2. 

Wedgwood, H. A dictionary of English etymology. 2d ed. 1872. 

Weston, W. Mountaineering and exploration in the Japanese Alps. 1896. 

White, R. G. Words and their uses. 1870. 

Whitney, W. D. Index verborum to the pub. text of the Atharva-veda. 1881. 
Wichmann, Y. J. Die tschuwassischen Lehnwérter in den permischen 
Sprachen. 1903. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia XXI.) 

Windisch, W. E. O. Kurzgefasste.irische Grammatik. 1879. 

Yonge, C. D. An English-Greek lexicon. 1870. 


On motion the report of the Librarian was accepted. 

On motion it was voted to send the thanks of the Society to 
Yale University for the gift of duplicate volumes to the Society’s 
library. 

REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor Max L. Margolis, the senior editor of the JouRNAL, 
presented the following report for the editors which upon motion 
was accepted. 

The editors beg to report that since our last meeting there have 
been issued numbers 2, 3 and 4 of volume 48. The first number 
of volume 49 was sent to the Yale University Press by the printer 
on March 23, 1929. 

Max L. Marco ris, 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
Editors. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee as printed in the JouRNAL (48. 288 and 323, and 
49. 96), and upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the directors, were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes eleven 
who were elected at a later session) : 
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Prof. J. Thayer Addison Mr. Rowland H. C. Hill 


Mr. P. L. Ajiz Mr. Sunder S. Joshi 

Mr. Moshe Berkooz Prof. Carl 8S. Knopf 

Prof. Julius A. Bewer Prof. Henry W. Luce ; 
Mr. Noah Brody Prof. Harley F. MacNair ‘ 
Mr. Ralph M. Chait Mr. Anthony F. Paura i 
Miss Helen B. Chapin Prof. Dryden L. Phelps : 
Prof. John W. Creighton Dr. Frank H. Pritchard f 
Miss Harryet M. D. Culley Mr. Morris H. Pullin i 
Mrs. John L. Dearing Dr. Samuel Rosenblatt } 
Mr. Herbert J. Devine Mr. Julius Schwarz t 
Rev. Martin L. Dolbeer Prof. Fred N. Scott : 
Mr. Dows Dunham Baron A. von Stael-Holstein i 
Mr. Alvan C. Eastman Mr. Israel Stiefel 

Mr. Henry Field Dr. Felix Valyi 

Pres. Caleb F. Gates Dr. Meyer Waxman 
Mr. Mortimer Graves Mrs. James S. White 4 
Mr. Michael J. Gruenthaner Mr. William B. Whitney ; 
Mr. Selig Harris Mr. Hanan Yarden 


[Total: 38] 


ELECTION OF HonorARY MEMBERS 


Professor WILHELM GEIGER of the University of Munich, having 
been recommended by the directors, was unanimously elected to 
honorary membership in the Society. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor Torrey, for the Commitee on the Nomination of Officers 
for 1929, presented the Committee’s report of nominations for the 
several offices as follows: 


President: Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, of New York City. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor ALBERT TENEycK OLMSTEAD, of Urbana, III.; 
Professor RayMOoND P. Douauerty, of New Haven; and Dr. Emin 
G. H. Kraeina, of New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. Cuartes J. Open, of New York City. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. Luptow S. BuLL, of New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor Joun C. ARCHER, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor ANDREW KEocH, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L. Marcos, of Philadelphia, and 
Professor W. Norman Brown, of Philadelphia. 

Directors, to serve for three years: Professor LERoy C. Barrer, of Hart- 

ford; Professor Watter E. CriarK, of Cambridge; and Professor 

NATHANIEL P. Scumint, of Ithaca. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 
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President EDGERTON then delivered an address on “ The Upani- 
shads: What Do They Seek and Why?” [printed in the JournaL 
49, 97 ff.]. 

The session adjourned at 12.45 P. M. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.30 o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon in the auditorium of the Fogg Museum, and the reading 
of papers was immediately begun. 


Professor NATHANIEL J. REICH, of the Dropsie College: High Lights in 
the Egyptological Department of Cornell University. Remarks by Dr. Bull. 


Professor CHARLES R. LANMAN, of Harvard University: Geldner’s Trans- 
lation of the Rig-veda, with Commentary (vols. 33-34-35 of the Harvard 
Oriental Series) and Historical and Critical Epilogue (36). 


Rudolph Roth’s Veda-class of six at Tuebingen in 1874.—Karl 
Geldner, facile princeps. His main achievements: monumental text- 
edition of the Avesta, 1886-1895; his 55 years of study, 1873-1928, of 
the meaning of the Veda; the fruit of this study, his Translation of 
the Rig-veda, now completed and printed, and his Historical and Criti- 
cal Epilogue thereto.—These studies have been enthusiastic, untiring, 
persistent, modest, judicial. His knowledge of native Hindu tradition 
(both the oldest and the medieval) as to the sense of the Veda, and 
of the Vedic exegesis of the moderns (both native and Occidental) has, 
as a waole, never been matched, whether in India or the West, save 
by that of our great master, Rudolph Roth. Both Roth and Geldner 
are true heroes in the world of scholarship. 


Dr. ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: 
Early Indian Architecture, I. Cities and city-gates. Remarks by Mr. Bishop. 
After briefly describing the constituent parts of a city, the gate-house 
(dvdra-kotthaka) is discussed in detail, mainly on the basis of refer- 
ences in Pali literature, and Kautiliya Arthagdstra, Ch. 21, and the 
reliefs of Bharhut, Sadjici, and Amaravati. There were always four 
such gate-houses, situated in the middle of the rampart on each of the 
four sides of the city. The moat is crossed by a bridge or causeway, 
then, passing between the towers (dvdrattdla), under the arch 
(torana), through the great folding doors if they are open, and if not, 
through the cila-dvdra or ani-dvdra opening in one of them, the 
traveller enters the main hall (S414) of the gateway. This hall is 
roofed by the second story (ardha-tala) of the whole structure, of 
which the aforesaid towers are a projecting part; above the second 
story is a third or roof apartment (uttamdgdra). On the ground floor 
(aditala) the traveller who has passed through the gate-hall, is taken 
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to the simagrha or Sulka-séla where octroi is levied, and he is then 
free to proceed along one of the caturmahdapatha into the city itself. 


Baron A. von STAEL-HOLSTEIN, of the Harvard-Yenching Institute: On 
a Lamaistic Pantheon recently discovered in the Forbidden City of Pekin. 


Professor Davin G. Lyon, of Harvard University: The Excavations at 
Nuzi, conducted by Harvard University and the American School of 
Oriental Research at Bagdad. Remarks by Dr. Bull and Mr. Bishop. 

A brief account of the work in 1927-1929, with views of the trenches, 
architectural plans, and a description of some of the more important 
objects found. 

Professor E. A. Spetsmr, of the University of Pennsylvania: Mesopo- 
tamian origins. Remarks by Dr. Uhl and Mr. Bishop. 

Dr. NicHoLas N. MartiInovircH, of Columbia University: A new classi- 
fication of the Turkish peoples and dialects. 

Many such schemes of classification have been made by Orientalists, 
but these have been in contradiction one with another. This paper is 
an attempt to combine the current theories and to indicate the geo- 
graphical and historical distribution of all the Turkish dialects and 
peoples, old and modern. A map-slide will be shown. 


The session adjourned at 4.57 P. M. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session consisted of separate Indological and Semitic 
sections, both of which were called to order in Phillips Brooks 
House at 9.35 o’clock Wednesday morning. The reading of papers 
was immediately begun. 


THE INDOLOGICAL SECTION 


Professor LERoy C. Barret, of Trinity College: Paippalida and Siunaka 
Book Five. Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 

All but three of the hymns of § Book Five appear in the first fifteen 
books of Paipp. Comparison of these hymns as they appear in the two 
samhitis gives some reason for concluding that the Piipp forms are 
usually closer to the ultimate source from which the hymns must have 
been derived. If such a conclusion should be established for all hymns 
given by both samhitis it would be added evidence for the view that 
the Paipp samhita is older than the Saunaka. 


Professor FRANKLIN EpcERTON, of Yale University: The Present Status 
of the Vedic Variants. Remarks by Dr. Ogden and Professors Brown, Clark, 
and Barret. 
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Professor CHaRLEs R. LANMAN, of Harvard University: Some charac- 
teristics desirable for a beginner’s manual of Sanskrit. Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Jackson. 


It should consist of two Parts, wholly separate, but bound between 
one pair of covers: Part 1, the “Grammar,” and Part 2, the “ Com- 
ment.” 

The “Grammar ” should give the essentials as to sounds and sound- 
changes and inflection, and in the shortest and clearest and least 
technical form that patient ingenuity can invent. Its compass should 
be very moderate,—say 50 royal 8vo pages. These should be so 
large that all the noun-inflections can be shown at three openings 
(6 pages, each pair vis-d-vis), so as to make clear at a glance the 
differences, and no less the similarities. Verb-inflection, in like man- 
ner. Endless pains should be taken with the examples. 

The “Comment” should give ample material illustrating the lin- 
guistic facts of Sanskrit by similar phenomena observable, first and 
foremost, in our native English, but also in Greek and Latin. So, for 
instance, the phonetics of Satz-sandhi, as in “Tom ’z a peach and 
Jack ’s another.” 


Professor E. H. Srurtevant, of Yale University: Neuter Pronouns 
referring to words of Different Gender or Number. Remarks by Professor 
Edgerton. 


Many of the Indo-European languages use neuter pronouns to refer 
to masculine or feminine antecedents and also to plural antecedents. 
The usage is particularly common in Italic, Germanic, and Slavic, 
but it is found also in Celtic, Greek and Indo-Iranian. It must date 
from Indo-European times. In Hittite neuter singular pronouns often 
refer to plural antecedents, whether these denote persons or things. 
This feature of the Indo-European idiom must therefore have originated 
in Pre-Indo-European. 


Professor E. of Harvard University: Comments on 
Rosenberg’s ‘Die Probleme der buddhistischen Philosophie.’ Remarks by 
Professor Edgerton, Baron von Stael-Holstein, Professors Archer, Brown, 
and Joshi, Dr. Uhl and Professor Lanman. 


Professor 8. L. Josui1, of Dartmouth College: The Anatta Doctrine in 
Buddhism. Remarks by Professors Clark and Edgerton. 


The relation of the central thoughts of the Upanishads to early 
Buddhism, with special reference to personality and Karma. The 
Buddhist analysis of personality and modification in the concept of 
Karma. Is there a permanent self? Does the concept of Nirvana 
help to answer this question? Parinirvana is certainly opposed to 
the idea of personal immortality. Is the Buddhist doctrine regarding 
personality negative or positive? Rhys Davids holds there is no 
re-incarnating ego. But belief in re-incarnation is clearly empha- 
sized. Dr. Oldenberg’s opinion—that the Buddha did not believe in 
the existence of the ego—is a misconception. The dialogue between 
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Yamaka and Sariputta misinterpreted by H. C. Warren as a denial 
of the ego. Buddha himself admits that the Dharma he has discov- 
ered by self-culture is the ancient Aryan path—the eternal Dharma. 
Buddha’s real meaning is the transcendental reality of this ego, and 
not the individual or separate self. There is fundamentally no 
departure from the Upanishad doctrine of the Atman. The Buddhist 
Atta and the Upanishadic Atman are identical. Both represent 
always the subject—never the object. Buddhist ethics must there- 
fore be interpreted in the light of the Upanishad metaphysics in order 
to arrive at a true estimate of the Anatta doctrine. 


Rev. Dr. Lemon L. Unt, of Boston, Mass.: Further Personality 
Materials of the Telugus for ages preceding 1000 B. C. 


Language records: Previous study, presented at Washington, D. C., 
revealed the development of this people regarding Deity and regard- 
ing Time. A more deliberate study of 6,000 of the 40,000 words of 
this Telugu gives a list of 1,500 words markedly indicative of the 
reaction of the people to inward experiences and outward observa- 
tions. These 1,500 lend themselves to classification into 27 groups. 
This paper deals with the nature of the groups and the number of 
words in each group. Another paper, it is hoped, will include a study 
of the remaining 34,000 words. The whole will outline, for one set 
of our race, the development and its processes in the speech and the 
mental] features of personality. 


The section adjourned at 12.40 P. M. 


Tue Semitic SECTION 


Dr. Hirscu L. Gorpon, of Newark, N. J.: The Talmudical Literature in 
Translation. Remarks by Professors Montgomery and Margolis. 


The hope of Rabbi Judah b. Shalom expressed sixteen hundred years 
ago, that the Mishnah will never be translated into a foreign tongue 
and will thus retain its “ mysteries ” as Israel’s sole heritage (Pesiqta 
Rabbati, V, 1), has thus far been realized. The Mishnah and parts 
of the Palestinian and Babylonian Gemaras have repeatedly been ren- 
dered into Latin and several modern languages, but the Talmud re- 
mained, nevertheless, a closed book, because the translations are either 
too literal and thus unintelligible, or arbitrarily paraphrased, extended 
or abridged and thus unreliable. Dr. Gordon suggests a new trans- 
lation procedure that would render the Talmud both lucid and 
accurate. 


Professor Ferris J. StepHens, of Yale University: Did the Early 
Semites of Asia Minor use the Alphabet? Remarks by Dr. Bull and by 
Professors Reich, Torrey, Speiser and Dougherty. 

The cuneiform tablets from Cappadocia furnish indirect evidence 
that the Semitic merchants who lived in that region in the latter 
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half of the third millennium B.C. made use of another system of 
writing, written upon perishable material. 


Professor Max L. Margoxis, of the Dropsie College: Hebrew ‘ Closed’ 
Syllables. Remarks by Professors Torrey and Speiser. 


Professor R. P. DougHerty, of Yale University: Cuneiform References 
to Punt and Yemen. Remarks by President Morgenstern, Professors 
Montgomery, Stephens, and Speiser, and Dr. Bull. 

There are evidences which suggest that the geographical terms Punt 
and Yemen were represented by Pétu and Ié@manu in cuneiform in- 
scriptions. 


Professor Davin G. Lyon, of Harvard University: Cuneiform Tablets 
from Nuzi. Remarks by Professors Speiser and Dougherty. 


A description of the tablets, a general account of their contents, and 
notes on special features. 


Professor CHARLES C. TorREY, of Yale University: A Palestinian 
Aramaic Idiom in the Fourth Gospel. Remarks by Professor Zeitlin, Dr. 
Bull, and Professor Montgomery. 

In the popular narrative of the Jews of Palestine at the beginning 
of the present era the modest avoidance of the use of the pronoun of 
the first person singular is sometimes very noticeable, going even 
beyond what is customary in the usage of other peoples. The Fourth 

Gospel appears to contain several examples of the kind, including one 
of more than usual interest. 


Professor JAMES A. Monraomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Ethiopic Texts of Acts of the Apostles. Remarks by Professor Torrey. 

A study of the Ethiopic MS, Bibliothéque Nationale, eth. 26 (Zoten- 
berg 42), of Acts in connection with Ropes’ Text of Acts. The MS, of 
the 15th century, is preserved only in part. The text is of the ‘ Mixed’ 
or Antiochian type, with close affinities to the Syriac and Sahidic. The 
study includes comparison with the texts in the London Polyglot and 
Platt’s Ethiopic New Testament. The former is a text revised after 
the Vulgate by its original editors in Rome, the latter after the Arabic 
version. 


The section adjourned at 12.30 P. M. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 2.38 o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon in the auditorium of the Fogg Museum, and the reading 
of papers was immediately begun. 


Professor Hunea, of Harvard-Yenching Institute: The Dis- 
covery of the Nestorian Tablet. 
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The purpose of this paper is to reopen some of the conclusions 
reached by Father Henri Havret in his book, “La stéle chrestienne de 
Si-ngan-fou”, 3 parts, Shanghai 1895-1902, on the place, the date 
and the circumstances of the discovery of the tablet. The place of 
the discovery should be Chang-an near to where the tablet was set 
up after the discovery. That the discovery was occasioned by the 
digging of a grave is more plausible than the other account. How 
Chou-chih came into the confusion. This affects somewhat the dates. 


Professor FRANK GAVIN, of the General Theological Seminary, New 
York: Rabbinic Parallels in Early Church Orders. Remarks by Professor 
Edgerton. 

The inter-action between Judaism and early Christianity did not 
come to an end with the parting of the ways between the two reli- 
gions. They influenced each other, directly and indirectly, in many 
ways, as is illustrated in the case of Judaism: by the substitution 
of other versions of the O. T. for the LXX, by the disuse of the Ten 
Commandments in the Synagogue Liturgy, and the change in the rite 
of ordination. Within Christianity the inter-relation is apparent in 
the rite of Baptism, the rubrics of the early Church Orders, and the 
observances connected with the Agape and Eucharist. 


Professor Lewis Hopous, of the Hartford Seminary Foundation: The 
Introduction of Buddhism into China. Remarks by Mr. Gardner, Professor 
Rudd, Drs. Duyvendak, Laufer, and Shryock. 

The dream of Ming Ti and the subsequent embassy to India, which 
brought Buddhist monks and sutras to China, are the usual explana- 
tions for the introduction of Buddhism into China. A study of the 

sources reveals that Buddhism was already established in the Yangtze 
basin when the dream is believed to have taken place. Its early 
progress was slow, but the break-up of the Han dynasty, the disrup- 
tion of China into warring states, the conversion of the Toba Tartars 
and the union with the Taoists gave it for a time the first place in 
the cultural life of the Chinese. 


Professor A. V. WILtIAMS Jackson, of Columbia University: Allusions 
to Mani’s fame as a painter. 

The allusions have been drawn from Syriac, Arabic, Persian and 
other sources. Attention is called likewise to the illuminations and 
handsome handwriting in the fragments of Manichaean manuscripts 
and the remains of mural paintings discovered at Turfan, in Central 
Asia. A reference in a Turfan Pahlavi Fragment (M. 47) appears 
to bear out the traditional interest of the Manichaeans in pictures and 
calligraphy. 

Professor CHartes C. Torrey, of Yale University: The End of the 
‘ Molech’ Cult in Israel. 

It is held by the great majority of interpreters of the Old Testa- 
ment and historians of the Hebrew kingdoms that the cult of Molech 
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(Melek), which seems to have been introduced by Manasseh and was 
thoroughly extirpated by Josiah, was soon revived and flourished 
under Jehoiakim and his successors. This belief is the result of a 
mistaken view of certain passages in Jeremiah and of the prophecies 
of Ezekiel.. 


President JULIAN MorGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Historical Background of Deuteronomic Historiography. Remarks by Pro- 
fessors Torrey and Montgomery. 


It is a generally accepted fact among Biblical scholars that the 
Book of Judges represents one or more older strata set in a late 
Deuteronomic framework, that a Deuteronomic stratum runs through 
both Books of Samuel, and that Kings is a Deuteronomic writing, 
even though it does obviously contain extracts from older writings. 
The aim of this study is to determine the actual historical back- 
ground of this Deuteronomic historiography, the time and place of 
its composition and the purpose which the peculiar interpretation 
which it gives to the history of Israel was intended to serve. 


Dr. BERTHOLD LAUFER, of the Field Museum, Chicago: A Chinese- 
Hebrew manuscript, a new source for the history of the Chinese Jews. Re- 
marks by Mr. Goodrich and Professor Edgerton. 


Dr. K. H. Kiane, of Nan Fang University: Chinese Philosophy as a 
Remedy for the Defects of Western Civilization. Remarks by Professor 
Lanman. 


Professor SoLOMON ZEITLIN, of the Dropsie College: The Jewish Calen- 
dar from the Biblical Period up to the Fourth Century C. E. Remarks by 
President Morgenstern. 


The calendar which was used in the Bible was a solar one. The 
year began in the Spring (Nisan), and was divided into twelve 
months—thirty days each. To have not only Saturday fall on the 
seventh day, on which God rested, but also to have the first day of 
Passover and Pentecost fall on Sunday, four days were added every 
year, which made the year 364 days. Since the year was short one 
day, after every seven Sabbatical cycles 49 days were added between 
the Day of Atonement and Succoth, which were called “ Jubilee 
Year ”, and considered a blank year. Due to the imperfection of this 
calendar, and due to some other causes, after the return of the Jews 
from Babylon the calendar was changed to a lunar one. The year 
began in the Fall (Tishri), and was divided into twelve months— 
six of 30 days and six of 29, which made the year 354 days. Since 
this year was short 11% days, three months of 30 days were inter- 
calated every eight years—on the 2nd, 4th and 6th year of the Sab- 
batical cycle, so that the Passover would fall after the vernal equi- 
nox, leaving the Sabbath in the same hebdomadal order as at the time 
of the creation of the world. Consequently the Jubilee year disap- 
peared entirely. In the fourth century C. E. the Jewish calendar was 
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in some ways modified. There were introduced seven intercalated 
months in every 19 years and also days were fixed on which some 
of the holidays could not fall. 


The session adjourned at 5.57 Pp. M. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order at 9.37 o’clock on Thursday 
morning, in Phillips Brooks House. 

It was announced that the directors had decided to hold the next 
meeting at Toronto, Canada, in Easter Week 1930, this to be a joint 
meeting with the Middle West Branch of the Society. In the ab- 
sence of the Chairman, Dr. Sheldon H. Blank of the Hebrew Union 
College, the Corresponding Secretary reported for the Committee 
on Enlargement of Membership and Resources. 

Professor Dougherty, of Yale University, reported for the Com- 
mittee on the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions. 

In the absence of Professor Bender, of Princeton University, the 
Corresponding Secretary reported for the Committee on an Ameri- 
can School of Indo-Iranian Research. 

Professor Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania, reported 
on the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

Mr. Bishop, of the Freer Gallery of Art, reported for the dele- 
gates to the American Council of Learned Societies. Mr. Bishop 
had been appointed a delegate to take the place of Prof. Gottheil, 
of Columbia University, who had been unable to attend the meeting 
of the Council. 

Professor Speiser reported for the delegates to the Seventeenth 
Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, held in the summer of 1928. 
He announced that the next Congress was to be held at Leiden in 
1931. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a report from Professor W. N. 
Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania, as delegate to the Fifth 
All-India Oriental Conference. 

The President appointed as a Committee on Arrangements for 
the next annual meeting Professors Irwin, Meek, and W. R. Taylor, 
and the Corresponding Secretary ex officio. 

As a Committee on the Nomination of Officers for the year 1930 
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he appointed Professors Montgomery and Michelson, and Mr. 
Bishop. 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Dougherty and Latourette. 


AMENDMENTS TO By-Laws 


On motion it was unanimously voted to amend By-Laws VII and 
VIII of the Society to read as follows: 


VII. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of all current numbers 
of the JoURNAL issued during his membership, provided that he has paid 
his annual assessment for the previous year. Back volumes of the JouRNAL 
shall be furnished to members in regular standing at twenty per cent 
reduction from the list price. All other publications of the Society may 
be furnished to members at such reductions in price as the Directors may 
determine. 


VIII. Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, 
in the case of persons not residing in the United States, within a reason- 
able time. A failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of 
the Executive Committee, shall entitle the Committee to annul the election. 
If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assessments, 
his name may, after formal notification, be dropped from the list of mem- 
bers of the Society at the discretion of the Executive Committee. 


The President announced that Mrs. A. S. DeWitt, the daughter 
of the late Professor Maurice Bloomfield, had presented to the ° 
Society a collection of letters to her father from distinguished 
scholars at home and abroad. 

On motion it was voted unanimously to extend to Mrs. DeWitt 
the hearty thanks of the Society for this valuable and interesting 
gift. 

The following minute was unanimously adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its hearty appreciation 
of the cordial hospitality which it has received from Harvard University 
in giving the use of its buildings, and from Professor Jewett in providing 
the delightful luncheon. It is also deeply indebted to the other members 
of the local committee; to Professor Clark for his supervision of the ar- 
rangements, to Professor Porter for obtaining so many papers on Sinology, 
and to Professor Lanman for imparting a special distinction to the sessions 
by his attendance and participation. Our members present feel that this 
has been a very successful and enjoyable meeting. 


The reading of papers on Far Eastern subjects was then begun. 
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Professor K. S. Latourette, of Yale University: Occidental Studies 
on Far Eastern History, 1921-1929. Remarks by Professor Edgerton and 
Dr. Ogden. 


The purpose of this paper is to describe the progress which has 
been made in Europe and America in the historical study of China 
and Chinese culture in the past eight years, or, namely, since a simi- 
lar survey was made by the author for the American Historical 
Review in 1921. The paper will give not only titles and brief apprais- 
als of individual books, but will attempt to point out tendencies, 
encouraging steps which have been taken, discoveries which have been 
made, and unsolved problems immediately before us. 


Mr. BENJAMIN Marcu, of the Detroit Institute of Arts: A Short Note 
on Chinese Portraiture. Remarks by Mr. Gardner. 


Portraiture is one of the oldest forms of painting in China and 
very exact rules have been developed to guide artists in their work. 
Chinese painters have not made use of light and shade and the model- 
ing which is characteristic of European portraits. Nevertheless they 
are extraordinarily accurate, as is shown by the fact that a portrait 
painted by Wu Tao-tzu, more than a thousand years after Confucius’s 
death, revealed the character of Confucius so clearly that the leading 
psycho-analyst of Detroit, more than a thousand years after the pic- 
ture was painted, was able from it perfectly to reconstruct the char- 
acter of the original subject without knowing his identity. 


Dr. Joun K. Suryock, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Cult of 
Confucius and His Disciples. Remarks by Professors Harvey and Hail, 
Drs. Duyvendak, Kiang, and Bull, and Mr. Mei. 

A historical study of the development of the cult and of those who 
have been honored by having their names placed in the state temples, 
based mainly on the official temple records. 


Dr. J. J. L. DuyveNDAK, of the University of Leiden and Columbia Uni- 
versity: Hsiin-tzi and the School of Law. Remarks by Professors Gale 
and Gardner. 


Mr. K. T. Met, of Harvard University: The Influence of Confucius on 
Chinese Historiography. Remarks by Dr. Duyvendak. 


Miss Nancy Lee Swann, of the Gest Chinese Research Library, Mont- 
real: Excerpts from and problems in a study of the life and writings of 
Pan Chao. 


Pan Chao BEG [Ts‘ao Ta Ku Wey KR of the court of the Eastern 
Han emperor Ho Fy (89-105 a. D.)] belongs unquestionably in 
the most select group of China’s learned ones. Whether she be re- 
garded as a historian, or as a moralist, or as a writer of varied 
literary talent, even at this great distance in time she stands forth, 
alike in private life and in letters, a remarkable representative of 
Chinese womanhood. Although a gratifying number of her works 
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has been transmitted through these eighteen centuries, it is to these 


8 nevertheless comparatively few extant works alone that modern literary 
1 criticism needs must be confined. 

The unsolved problems in a study of the life and writings of this 
8 woman may be grouped under four headings: (1) the genuineness of 
2 the primary sources; (2) the use of an epitaph preserved only in 
i translation; (3) the paucity of facts; and (4) the trustworthiness of 
1 a modern historical narrative of the Han periods for dates of Pan 


be Chao’s birth and death. 


Mr. JoHN REILLy, JR., of the American Numismatic Society, New York: 
Chinese Material in the Museum of the American Numismatic Society. 
Remarks by Professor Hail, Dr. Uhl, and Messrs. Bishop and Wood. 


Professor Esson M. Gate, of the University of California: The Public 
Administration of Salt in China: Origins in the Western Han Dynasty— 
d a preliminary study. Remarks by Drs. Duyvendak and Laufer. 

Hitherto the significant réle of salt in Chinese politico-economic 
history has not been systematically exposed. Notices of remoter 
y antiquity indicate early trend towards government monopoly. Defini- 
tive system of official control and exploitation grew largely from fiscal 
exigencies arising from Han Wu Ti’s military expansionist policies 
f (140-86 B.C.): 1) underlying determinative forces, 2) definition and 
description of public administration of salt, 3) abandonment under 
doctrinaire Confucianist opposition; resumption for state reasons. 
Incorporation into Wang Mang’s (9-23 A.D.) socialistic regime; but 
of while socialism lapses, salt retains lasting vitality as a specific factor 
. in Chinese public finance. 


Mr. ArrHur W. HumMEt, of the Library of Congress: Early Chinese 
Gazeteers. 


8, 
The following papers were read by title: 
uf Professor Grorce A. BARTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: Whence 
came the Sumerians? 

The theory that the Sumerians came from Elam is untenable, since 
- their pottery, their script, and their language differ from those of early 
Elam. We cannot think of them as coming from the North, since their 
t- pottery is unlike that traceable in the North. The red ware found at 
of Eridu and El-Ubaid, which resembles northern pottery, must be held to 
be pre-Sumerian. The dress of the Sumerians as well as the fact that, 
rm when performing priestly functions, they were nude, indicates that they 
in came from a warm climate-—from the South. Their sacred island, 
Dilmun, was in the south. There is no reason to connect their home- 
vot land with India. The Harrappa and Mohenjo-dara inscriptions are not 
“ Sumerian. Possibly they came from eastern Oman; a missionary re- 
- ports the existence of a non-Arabic people in the mountains there, who 


still worship in an unknown tongue. At all events, an archaeological 
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Professor E, A. SPEISER, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
ter of Saushshatar, king of the Mitanni; (b) On the name Bildad. 
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survey should be made of both shores of the Persian Gulf, to see if 
definite traces of the pre-Babylonian habitat of the Sumerians cannot 
be found. 


(a) A Let- 


(a) The date of the important Kirkuk Tablets was until recently 
a matter for conjectures. The Harvard-Baghdad School Expedition 
to Nuzi discovered last year, among others, a letter from Saushshatar, 
the first known king of the Mitanni, addressed to a local nobleman. 
Since Saushshatar reigned about 1500 B. C., the date of the Kirkuk | 
tablets may now be placed definitely at the same time. The letter 
names also the father of Saushshatar, thus adding a new Indo-Euro- 
pean name to the list of the Mitanni rulers. 

(b) The name Bil-Adad, which occurs in the Nuzi Tablets, is obvi- 
ously the cuneiform model for the biblical name Bildad. Bil-Adad 
developed undoubtedly from Apil-Adad, ‘Heir of Adad.’ 


Professor Ropert J. Ketioce, of Ottawa (Kans.) University: (a) His- 
torical and cultural background of Hittite Indo-Europeanicity; (b) The 
Indo-European name of the Hittites. 


(a) (I.) Archaeological remains and excavation of Hittite sites 
show a wide spread of Hittite culture and power extending back into 
the Fourth Millennium. (II.) Presumptive historical, cultural and 
military continuity shown by (1) historical evidence, (2) geograph- 
ical considerations, (3) military roads, (4) Hittite monuments, (5) 
continuity of Hittite art and culture, and their priority to those of 
Kerkuk and Assyria, (6) spread of the Hittite name. (III.) Ethnical 
continuity shown by (1) monumental types, and (2) relation to allied 
stocks. (This does not preclude the possibility of invasion and racial 
mixture.) (IV.) Presumptive linguistic continuity of IE Hittite 
shown by (1) the IE Hittite name, (2) relationship to Lydian, Lycian, 
etc. in accord with former border contacts, (3) historic location and 
early IE contacts agreeing with IE relationships. (The continuity 
of IE Hittite speech would not preclude the presence of other lan- 
guages, nor the possibility of language mixture in Hittite itself.) 

(b) (I.) The successive names Bursahanda, Burushanda, Buru3- 
hatim, Hatim, Hatti, are identified with each other by the Hittite 
version of the Inscription of Naram-Sin.—Their phonetic continuity 
is shown by the regular development in IE Hittite of -nd-)-dd- (-tt-). 
(The form Hatim is Cappadocian, which rejected gemination.) (II.) 
This creates the presumption that the name was either itself IE or 
was adopted by the Hittites at a very early period. In either event, 
it argues strongly for the identity of the BurSahanda with which 
Sargon of Accad fought, with the later IE Hatti. (III.) This con- 
clusion is borne out by the historical circumstances of the campaigns 
of Sargon and Naram-Sin, (2) the later struggles culminating in the 
Hittite conquest of Babylon, (3) the well-known relations of Hat- 
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tuSas to Kanesh, and (4) archaeological evidence showing the back- 
ward reach of Hittite power, culture, and ethnographic type to the 
Fourth Millennium. 


Dr. IsrRAEL Erros, of Buffalo, N. Y.: Some Textual Notes on the Hebrew 
Bible. 


Professor WILLIAM ROsENAU, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
Song of Judith (Judith 16: 1-17). 

This song is undoubtedly not a part of the original narrative. It 
was written perhaps by someone who, like the author of the “ Song of 
Deborah” (Judges 5), felt prompted to memorialize in verse the vic- 
tory of an illustrious heroine. Both the OT and Apocryphal songs 
mentioned reveal striking resemblance in thought and spirit. The 
phraseology of the “Song of Judith” consists for the most part of 
OT passages either in their original or in modified form. Among the 
devotional literary remains abundant in the Apocrypha, the “Song of 
Judith ” may be said to take first rank for the sounding of the OT 
keynote. 


Professor E. WASHBURN HopkKINS, of Yale University: rté §rantdésya 
(RV. iv. 33. 11). 


In this passage (né rté Srantésya sakhydya devih) the phrase rté 
Srantésya is regarded by Sayana, Roth, Geldner, Ludwig, and Grass- 
mann (in his translation) as meaning “ without toil.” Grassmann’s 
Lexicon, however, makes rté locative of the noun. The abnormal 
syntax (rté elsewhere governs the ablative) is shocking, and since it 
is unnecessary it should be repudiated. The sentiment remains the 
same, embodying the moral of vs. 9, édpo hy ésim djusanta devah, 
“the gods were indeed pleased with their work.” So here, “the gods 
are not (disposed) to friendship at the rite of a man who gets tired,” 
that is, one who quits working. Or we may suppose that the original 
was dérdntasya (the é then lost after rté, with accent shifted), in the 
more usual sense of “one who does not toil.” Any explanation is 
better than to make rté govern the genitive, though there is no objec- 
tion to taking Srdnté as a noun, as does Sféyana. 


Professor Ropert J. Kettoce, of Ottawa (Kans.) University: Primi- 
tive Indo-European Traits in Hittite. 


(I.) The basic IE element in Hittite includes many primitive 
traits in vocabulary, phonology and structure, as esmi “I am”, esun 
“T was”, esta (=est) “he was”, karp- “pick up”, luk- “shine, 
burn”, siptamas “seventh”, kardi “heart”, ete. (II.) The Verb 
System fundamentally is pre-IE in (1) non-temporal, root-determina- 
tive stem-formations, (2) two-tense system which combines freely 
with root-determinative stems in the creation of the forms of any 
particular verb, (3) pre-subjunctive modal system. (III.) Noun 
System shows Primitive and Pre-IE traits in (1) two-gender system, 
(2) full retention of the heteroclitic -n/r- declension, (3) orderly use 
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of -y/m- suffixes, and possibly also in (4) partial identity of singular 
and plural endings, (5) inflectional similarity between declensions, 
(6) survival of agglutinative case suffixes. (IV.) Retention of Primi- 
tive IE and Pre-IE traits implies (1) early differentiation of Hittite 
from other IE groups, and (2) extreme phonetic and structural con- 
servatism.—It does not preclude (3) possibility of a similar early 
differentiation or separation of other IE or near-IE stocks, nor (4) 
special resemblances of Hittite to other IE groups.—It leaves open 
(5) several possibilities as to form of Hittite-IE relationship. 


Professor JoHN H. REISNER, of the University of Nanking and Columbia 
University: Making available Old Chinese Literature relating to Agri- 
culture. 


Rev. Dr. Justin E. Apsort, of Summit, N. J.: ‘A Garland of Prayers,’ 
being a translation of a selection of Prayers of the Poet-saints of 
Mahirishtra, from Dnyanadev (c. 1290) to Mahipati (c. 1770). 

This work, which I have entitled Stotramala, contains my selec- 
tion of Prayers of the Poet-saints of Maharashtra, Dnyanadev (c. 
1290), Namdev, Bhainudis, Eknath, Tukarim, Ramdis, Dinkar, 
Keshav, Krishnadis, Tryambak, Devadis, Moropant, Govinda, and 
Mahipati (c. 1770). 


Professor FRANK R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 
various methods of expressing adverbial ideas in Semitic; (b) Adverbial 
expressions of time in Syriac; (c) The particle i in the Philippine lan- 
guages. 

(a) The topic of adverbial ideas is not satisfactorily treated in 
any grammar; the treatment being usually confined to a discussion 
of those adverbs which have special adverbial form. Adverbial ideas 
in Semitic may be expressed: (a) by particles, Arab. l@ not, Heb. 
gam also; (b) by accusative case of noun, Arab. galilan a little; 
(c) by absolute state of noun, Heb. haiiém today; (d) by prepos. 
phrases, Syr. ba-‘gal soon; (e) by special ending, Syriac -a’ith, Assyr. 
a8; (f) by verbs, Heb. yajid3ob yaiiahpor ‘he dug again.’ The use 
of these different methods of expression by the various Semitic lan- 
guages will be discussed. 

(b) No special morphological device is employed in Syriac to 
denote these expressions. They must therefore be studied from the 
point of view of meaning. Adverbial expressions of time are indefinite 
e. g., ‘now’, ‘afterward’, etc., or definite like ‘today’, ‘last year’, 
ete. The definite expressions refer to present, past, or future time, 
and also to continuing or recurring time. The same subdivisions may 
be made for the most part in the case of the indefinite expressions. 
The present paper deals with the various methods used by Syriac in 
rendering these various categories. 

(c) This particle has a variety of meanings in the various idioms, 
viz: (a) pronominal particle, e. g., Ibanag article i; (b) local prefix 

to nouns and pronouns as e. g., in the tribal names Iloko, Igorot, etc.; 
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(c) verbal passive prefix and suffix, e. g., Tagalog i-bigay ‘be given’. 
The present paper attempts to show the connection between the various 
meanings. 
Professor Grorce C. O. Haas, of the International School of Vedic and 
Allied Research: The complex constitution of the human body according 
to the Upanishads. 


Professor Kurt F. Lemecker, of the International School of Vedic and 
Allied Research: Similes in the Upanisads. 

This paper consists of a synopsis of over 550 annotated similes 
from the principal Upanisads, including also the major metaphors, 
together with classified indexes of the figures and the philosophic 
ideas which they try to convey. 


Rev. Dr. H. Henry Spoer, of Astoria, N. Y., and Mr. Ex1as N. Happap: 
Folklore and Songs from Qubébe: (1) Rhymes of Ridicule; (2) Siabas 
and Waw-songs; (3) Building the Dome of a House; (4) The Guest- 
house. 

This paper forms the conclusion to the article that appeared in the 
JOURNAL, Vol. 48, pp. 225-249. 


Dr. ABRAHAM J. Levy, of the College of Jewish Studies, Chicago: Bibli- 
cal Note—Jeremiah 11: 15. 

In 11: 15a read li-didatt following G instead of M li-didi; and 
ham-mézimm(6)t [ ], vices, for ham-mézimatad. In 15b read [ha] : 
-harabim, sheep, for ha-rabbim, the multitude (cf. Arab. harifun, 
sheep; as to f and b ef. Arab. ndésafa, he blew, and Heb. naséb, he 
blew). For the idea of sheep meaning sacrifices cf. G uy edxal and L 
adipes, ad loc., bésar-qodes, holy flesh, being an explanatory gloss for 
ha- hardbim. Read iatad (f they will remove, instead of ia‘abra, 
they pass way; médlajik, from upon thee, is a prosaic gloss. 
mé-Ui-didatt bébété tasétéh ham-mézimmét 
ha-harabim iaabira{ }raatckt {kt}-de taraldzi 
Why is my beloved at my home (after) she has committed (all) 

vices? 
Would sheep remove thy wickedness 
so that thou mayest rejoice? 

Professor NATHANIEL ReicH, of the Dropsie College: The Older Demon- 
stratives in Egyptian. 

Dr. BARucH WEITZEL, of Philadelphia, Pa.: A Catalogue of the South 
Arabian Inscriptions in the Corpus. 

Mr, IsRaEL STIEFEL, of Philadelphia, Pa.: A juristic view about the 
(Aramaic and Demotic) Papyri from Elephantine. 


The Society adjourned at 12.30 p. m. to meet at Toronto during 
Kaster Week, 1930. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


OF THE 


American Driental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
DECEMBER 28-29, 1928 


The sessions of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Middle West 
Branch were held in Indianapolis, Indiana, at the Lincoln and 
Claypool Hotels, Friday and Saturday, December 28 and 29, 1928. 
This meeting served as the 1929 meeting of the Branch and was 
held concurrently with the meeting of the American Historical 
Association. 


The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions : 


Braden Kellogg, R. J. Price 

Breasted Kelso, J. L. Sellers 

Buckler Lybyer Smith, J. M. P. 
Debevoise McGovern Williams, Mrs. C. R. 
Feuerlicht Morgenstern Worrell 

Fuller Nakarai Zeitlin 

Glueck Olmstead 


There were present also the following candidates for membership 
in the Society: 
Malone James Swindler, Miss M. 


FIRST SESSION 


At 10.00 a. M., Friday, the meeting was called to order in the 
Lincoln Hotel by President Leslie E. Fuller. The chair appointed 
as a Committee on Resolutions Professors Price, Braden, and 
Worrell; and as a Committee on Nominations Professors J. M. P. 
Smith, R. J. Kellogg, and M. Jung. (A telegram from Professor 
Jung, saying that illness prevented his attendance, was received 
during the session.) 


There followed the reading of papers. 
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Prof. Cuartes S. Brapen, of Northwestern University: Twentieth- 
Century Tendencies in Islam. Remarks by Professors Lybyer, Worrell, 
Nakarai, and Sellers. 

Modern Islam is undergoing great changes. Its different branches 
vary from extreme fundamentalism to ultra-liberalism. At present the 
greatest activities are within Islam itself. Some of its missionary 
activities have been abandoned. 


Prof. W. H. WorrELL, of the University of Michigan: A Coptic Birth- 
Spell. Remarks by Professors Buckler, Lybyer, and Olmstead. 

A seventh-century (?) papyrus-text in distorted or dialectic Coptic, 
translated from Greek, in which heavenly powers are summoned (not 
asked) to assist in the birth of a child by cleaving the mother’s right 
side. 


Prof. WILLIAM C. GRAHAM, of the University of Chicago (read by Pro- 
fessor Smith): Notes on the Interpretation of Isaiah 5. 1-14. Remarks by 
Professors Worrell and Sellers. 

In the “Song of the Vineyard” Isaiah is quoting from a part of 
the ritual of the fertility cult, which he then proceeds to hold up to 
scorn. This view is borne out by a study of the philology and the 
thought of the passage. 


Prof. Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago: Use of the Imperative 
in Sumerian. Remarks by Professors Worreli and Kellogg. 


The age of Gudea is our foraging ground. The root-form alone 
originally had an imperative force, the same being indicated by the 
tone of voice. When the language was written, prefixes or suffixes or 
both marked the imperative sense. Our guide to meaning of such 
forms is the bilingual text. The suffixes are e, a, ab (4b). The most 
frequent prefix is u (%, %), with a kind of optative force. The prefix 
mun (mu-un), almost nominal in sense, is really a participial con- 
struction used imperatively. Modifications of the same are seen in 
mu, mu-e, me, mi, ma. To stress the nominal idea we find u-me. A 
peculiar imperative is that of a noun with a regular suffix, translated 
as an imperative. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session was a joint session with the American His- 
torical Association. It was started in Parlor T of the Claypool 
Hotel, but the attendance was so large that the place of meeting 
was changed to the Assembly Room. Professor Albert H. Lybyer, 
of the University of Illinois, was Chairman of this session. Except 
for the time taken in changing rooms, the session was devoted to the 
reading of papers. 

Prof. J. M. Powis Smiru, of the University of Chicago: The Unique 
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Element in Hebrew Thought. Remarks by Professors Sellers, Kellogg, and 
McGovern. 


The idea that Israel was the chosen people of Yahweh is fundamental 
in the Old Testament. Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, and Moab- 
ites held similar views. The world has ceased to take the claims of 
these older peoples seriously, but the claim of the Hebrews has long 
been respected and still is respected by many people. The reasons for 
the difference are: (1) The work of the prophets of Israel in moral- 
izing the religion of Israel and in converting its theory of divine choice 
from a purely nationalistic dogma into a sense of universal mission of 
service. (2) The nature of the Old Testament—a selected body of 
literature. (3) The editorial activity that entered into the compila- 
tion and production of the Old Testament. The Hebrew idea of choice, 
then, is presented for the suffrage of mankind in the most attractive 
and winning robes. 


President JULIAN MoRGENSTERN, of Hebrew Union College: The His- 


torical Beginnings of Judaism. Remarks by Professor Fuller. 


The aim of this paper is to disprove the generally accepted view, 
based largely upon the unquestioning acceptance of the traditional 
New Testament interpretation of Judaism as a religion of legalism and 
ritualism, that Judaism began with the religious reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah and the introduction of the Priestly Code. Rather the his- 
torical beginnings of Judaism must be found in the message first 
preached by Jeremiah, that the exile was not to be for doom and de- 
struction, but for the correction, discipline, and regeneration of Israel, 
with a consequent return to Yahwe. This new message brought the 
old, national religion of Israel to an end and paved the way for Judaism 
as a universal religion. For it opened up for Israel a new vision, with 
unending hope, a world-wide horizon, and a persistence unto the end of 
days, and eventually even into the future world. 


Prof. Francis W. Buckter, of Oberlin University: The Holy Persian 


Empire and the Mughal State. Remarks by Professors James and Lybyer. 


In 1923, in a paper entitled “A New Interpretation of Akbar’s 
Infallibility Decree of 1579” (JRAS, 1924, pp. 591-608), I suggested 
that the key to Perso-Mughal diplomatic relations lay in Persia’s claim 
to hegemony both over India and over the Mughals, while the Mughal 
state claimed independence of both Persia and Turkey. Consequently 
the house of Timur was forced to rely on Hindu support to counter- 
balance the efforts of Persia to reassert her suzerainty over them. In 
this paper this thesis is examined in the light of the relations of the 
Mughals with Persia and the Hindus from 1579 to 1853, when Bahadur 
Shah II resigned himself once more to Persian protection. 


Prof. Sotomon ZeErtttn, of Dropsie College: The Jewish Revolution of 


65-70, the French Revolution, the Russian Revolution; a Comparative 
Study. Remarks by President Morgenstern and Professor Fuller. 
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At 6.00 p. M. there was a joint dinner with the Ancient History 
Section of the American Historical Association, in the Claypool 
Hotel. Professor James H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago, 
was the guest of honor. Professor Evarts B. Greene, of Columbia 
University, was Chairman. After the dinner Professor Breasted 
made an informal speech. 

At 8.00 Pp. m. the Branch attended the General Session of the 
American Historical Association, to hear Professor Breasted’s 
Presidential Address: The New Crusade. 

After the address there was a smoker at the Columbia Club. 


THIRD SESSION 


President Fuller called to order the third session at 10.00 A. M., 
Saturday, in the Lincoln Hotel. There followed the reading of 
papers. 

Prof. Roperr J. Kettoce, of Ottawa University: Some Historical Sug- 
gestions and Queries Offered by Hittite Research. Remarks by Professor 
Price. 

Linguistic relationships of IE Hittite and their possible bearing on 
the question of primitive habitats. Monumental and geographical cor- 
roborations. Hittite, Assyrian, Babylonian, and Kanesian writing, cul- 
ture, and comparative chronology. Hittite and Assyrian Art. Some 
results of recent excavations. 


At 10.30 a. M. President Les~iz E. FULLER gave the Presidential 
Address: The Form and Occasion of Early Hebrew Prophecy. 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

Prof. A. T. OLmMsTEAD, of the University of Illinois: Notes on Some 
Assyrian Historians. Remarks by Professors Kellogg and Price. 


Some examples showing different degrees of reliability on the part 
of writers of Assyrian History. Instances of one writer’s repeating 
the mistakes of another. Demonstration of the necessity of the his- 
torian’s checking up with original sources. 


Professor SmirH, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
placed in nomination the following as officers for the ensuing year: 
For President: Mrs. CakoLINE Ransom WILLIAMS. 

For Vice-President: Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK. 


For Secretary-Treasurer: Professor O. R. SELLERS. 
For members of the Executive Committee: Professors FULLER and GRAHAM. 


These officers were unanimously elected. 
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It was voted unanimously to bold the next separate meeting of 
the Branch at Oberlin, Ohio, and to unite in a joint meeting with 


the Society if the Society decides to hold the 1930 meeting in 
Toronto. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order by President Fuller at 
2.00 P. M. 


Professor Pricz, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
presented the following: 


RESOLVED, That the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society 
congratulates itself on the happy arrangement this year of holding its 
meeting in codperation with the American Historical Association and on 
the good fortune in having this meeting at Indianapolis. 

That we, the members of the Branch, extend our hearty thanks to our 
member, Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, for originating the idea of this meet- 
ing, for attending to many details to make it possible, and for making 
arrangements for both the joint session and the dinner. 

That we express our gratitude to Dr. C. B. CoLemMan, Chairman of the 
American Historical Association Committee on Programs; to Mr. EMMETT 
A. Ricg, Secretary of the Committee on Local Arrangements; to the differ- 
ent committees in Indianapolis who looked after the conveniences of their 
guests; to Professor Nakaral for providing the lantern for illustrated 
papers; and to the managements of the Lincoln and Claypool Hotels for 
their proficiency and courtesy in all our sessions. 

That we thank our officers, particularly the President, for the prompt 
and efficient conduct of the programs. 

That we offer our special thanks to our member, Rabbi FEUERLIOHT, for 
his splendid kindness and hospitality in inviting the members of the Branch 
to Sunday dinner at the Broadmoor Country Club. 


These resolutions were adopted unanimously. There followed the 
reading of papers. 


Prof. Wrtt1am M. McGovern, of Northwestern University: Some Prob- 
lems of Asiatic History, in the Light of Buddhist Studies. Remarks by 
Professors Kellogg and Sellers. 


Prof. ALpert H. Lypyer, of the University of Illinois: A Possible Moslem 
League of Nations. Remarks by Professors Buckler and McGovern. 


Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan have been widely separated in spirit 
by differences of religion, language, and history. But within the last 
seven years they have been forming new ties. Turkey and Afghanistan 
signed treaties March 1, 1921, and May 25, 1928; Persia and Afghani- 
stan June 2, 1921, and November 28, 1927; Persia and Turkey April 
22, 1926, and June 15, 1928. The similar but not identical documents 
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show progressive increase of confidence and friendly feeling. They 
promise negative and positive neutrality in case of war with third 
parties, besides conference as to assistance beyond neutrality. Im- 
provement of communications and close commercial relations are con- 
templated. Turkey provides Afghanistan with technical advisers. Out 
of this beginning may develop a Moslem League of Nations. 


Mrs. C. Ransom Witt1aMs, of Toledo, Ohio: A Preliminary Account of 


a Late Hieratic Papyrus in the Toledo Museum of Art (Illustrated). Re- 
marks by Professors Worrell, Sellers, and Olmstead. 


Papyrus of Roman date, probably 2d cent., a.p. The owner’s name, 
Tmesio (T3ms3, cf. Oueows, Preisigke, Namenbuch, 140), is known 
only in 2d-4th cent. documents (communication of Prof. W. Spiegelberg, 
also his Demotische Studien, I, p. 14, No. 88). The mother’s name, 
Tsherianup (T3érit *Inp, cf. Levavodgis, Preisigke, op. cit., 370), 
“ Daughter of Anubis,” although having much longer vogue, is written 
in a way peculiar to Roman period, with the triple lock of hair sub- 
stituted for the single “lock of youth” as idiogram for 4ri, and in one 
variant with the entire word-group sni meaning “ hair” taking place 
of the correct ideogram. Length of the papyrus, 11 ft., 74% in. (m. 
3.35); height 9% in. (m. 0.232). A funerary document of composite 
character, including vignette of the weighing of the heart from Book 
of the Dead, but no Book of the Dead texts. Six columns of text, in 
all 60 lines. Especially interesting are cols. 3-5, liturgical and illus- 
trated with appropriate small vignettes. The deceased is adjured to 
“take to thyself” “unguent,” “clothing,” “beer,” etc., “from the 
hands of ” “ Shesmu,” “ Tayet,” “ Menket,” divinities associated with 
the respective necessities named. The authorities of the Toledo Museum 
wish this papyrus to be known as the “Stevens Papyrus” in honor 
of the late Director of the Museum, George W. Stevens. 


Mr. Nemson C. DEBEVOISE, of the University of Illinois: Did the Par- 


thians Have an Art? (Illustrated). Remarks by Professor Malone, Mrs. 
Williams. 


The existence of Parthian art has long been denied, but authorities 
now recognize that this is incorrect. While it has previously been 
characterized as mixture of Hellenistic and Oriental metives, there is 
now sufficient evidence to lead us to believe that Assyrian and Sume- 
rian influence were as strong as Hellenistic. That Hellenistic influ- 
ence had largely disappeared by the beginning of the Christian era is 
shown by the coinage and the use of Pahlavi thereon, by the art and 
architecture, and by the restoration of Zoroastrianism, probably in 
the reign of Vologases (77-146 a.D.). 


Prof. O. R. Setiers, of Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago: 


Syria and Palestine Last Summer (Illustrated). Remarks by Professors 
Kelso, Olmstead, Kellogg. 


Moving pictures showing differnt kinds of traffic in Beirut; the fire 
in Damascus June 18, 1928; the excavations at Megiddo and Tell-Beit 
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Mirsim; digging the foundation for the new museum at Jerusalem; 
scenes portraying the retention of old customs and the encroachment 
of the new. 


The following papers were read by title: 
Prof. SHELDON H. BLanK, of Hebrew Union College: Terms for Law in 
Old Testament Usage. 
Prof. Moses JunG, of Hillel Foundation, University of Illinois: The 
Attitude of Medieval Jewish Philosophers ‘Towards the Rationalistic In- 
terpretation of Biblical Passages. 


The Treasurer made the following report: 


Deficit reported at the last meeting............... $ 6.38 


Received from the Treasurer of the Society......... 


The Secretary was ordered to send letters of thanks to several 
citizens and organizations in Detroit, who had invited the Branch 
to hold a meeting there. 

The Branch voted unanimously to express to the Directors of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem the hope that 
the summer session of the School would not be abandoned. 

The meeting adjourndd at 4.05 P. 

A number of the members remained over until Monday to par- 
ticipate in the social functions and sessions of the American 
Historical Association. Ten members of the Branch accepted the 
invitation of Rabbi Feverticut for Sunday dinner. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
+t Designates members deceased since the annual meeting. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. THEopoR NOLDEKE, Ettlingerstr. 53, Karlsruhe, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Epuarp SacHav, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormserstr. 
12, W.) 1887. 

Prof. Ienazio Guint, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 24.) 
1893. 

Prof. ARCHIBALD H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. ApoLF ERMAN, University of Berlin, Germany. (Peter Lennéstr. 36, 
Berlin-Dahlem.) 1903. 

Sir Grorce A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, Eng- 
land. Corporate Member, 1889; Honorary, 1905. 

Prof. Epuarp Meyer, University of Berlin, Germany. (Mommsenstr. 7, 
Berlin-Lichterfelde.) 1908. 

Prof. HERMANN JacoBI, University of Bonn, Germany. (Niebuhrstrasse 
59.) 1909. 

Prof. C. Svouck HurGRONJE, University of Leiden, Netherlands. (Rapen- 
berg 61.) 1914. 
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Prof. W. H. Worrett, Angell Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 1928 (1910). 

Prof. JeEss—E Erwin WrencH (Univ. of Missouri), 1104 Hudson Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. 1917. 

Rev. Horace K. Wricut, Ahmednagar, India. 1921. 

Prof. Martin J. WYNGAARDEN (Calvin College and Theol. Seminary), 1116 
Bates St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 1924. 

HANAN YARDEN, 402 Sixth St., Vineland, N. J. 1929. 

Dr. Davip YELLIN (Hebrew Univ. of Jerusalem), P. O. Box 128, Jeru- 
salem, Palestine. 1928. 

Prof. RoypEN KertrH YERKES (Philadelphia Divinity School), Box 247, 
Merion, Pa. 1916. 

Prof. MOHAMMED HAIMIDULLAH KHAN YosE, Government College, Ajmer, 
Rajputana, India. 1926. 

Prof. Herrick B. Youne, American College, Teheran, Persia. 1928. 

Prof. SOLOMON ZEITLIN, Dropsie College, Broad and York Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1926. 

Rev. Rosert ZIMMERMAN, S.J., St. Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay, India. 1911. 

Rev. Dr. SamMuEL M. ZweMER, care of American Mission, Cairo, Egypt. 
1920. 

(Total: 762] 
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American Oriental Soctety 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society was founded in 1842 for the promotion 
of Oriental studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages 
and literatures, and the publication of books and papers dealing with these 
subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member. All persons—men or women—who are in sym- 
pathy with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in 
the furthering of its work. Persons desiring to become members are 
requested to apply to the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. CHARLES J. OGDEN, 
628 West 114th St., New York City, N. Y. Members receive the Journal 
without charge. The annual assessment is $5. For the terms of life mem- 
bership see By-Law VI as printed in this JOURNAL, Vol. 48, p. 365. 


CAPITALIZED FUNDS 


Charles W. Bradley Fund $3000 William Dwight Whitney Fund $1000 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1500 Life Membership Fund 3675 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these 
Funds, the interest of which is used towards defraying the Society’s 
expenses of publication. Gifts or legacies for this purpose will mean much 
for Oriental research in America. The corporate title of the Society is 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society (incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts). 


LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, 
where its volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons 
receiving the permission of the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, 
and it is hoped that this will soon be available in printed form for distri- 
bution to the members of the Society. The facilities of the Library are 
available to members wherever they may be located, and the Librarian is 
ready to lend such books as are needed. He will be pleased to receive 
documents relating to the history of the Society, particularly letters of 
distinguished former members. (See vol. 48, p. 366 of the JouRNAL for 
By-laws relating to the Library; vol. 48, p. 331 for the last Report of the 
Librarian. ) 


J. H. FURST CO., PRINTERS, BALTIMORE 
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Fournal of the American Oriental Society 


Now issued quarterly. Subscription price, $6.00; for Libraries ordering 
direct from the Publishers, $5.00. Single numbers, $1.50. Prices of back 
volumes and parts, so far as not out of print, will be sent on application. 
Members of the Society and Libraries are allowed 20% discount from list 
prices on back numbers. 


American Driental Series 


Volume 1. A Grammar of the Tagalog Language. By Frank R. Blake. 
Price (bound), $6.00. 


Volumes 2 and 3. The Panchatantra Reconstructed. An attempt to estab- 
lish the lost original Sanskrit text of the most famous of Indian 
story-collections on the basis of the principal extant versions. Text, 
Critical Apparatus, Introduction, Translation. By Franklin Edgerton. 
1924. Price (bound), $12.00 for the two volumes; not sold separately. 


SEPARATE PRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL 


Dwight, H. G. 0., Catalogue of works in the Armenian language 
“prior to the seventeenth century . . ... . . . « $5.00 


Khanikoff, N., Book of the Balance of Wisdom .. . . . . . . 5,00 
Paspati, Memoir on the — of the i in the Turkish 
Empire .. . 5.00 
Whitney’s Taittiriya-Pritigikhya . . . . . 6.00 
Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection . . 3.00 


Whitney’s Index Verborum to the 6.00 
The same on large paper . . . . «© «© « « « 8,00 


Oertel’s Jdiminiya-Upanisad-Brihmana . . ..... . . 2650 
Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar . . 
Bloomfield’s Kaéucika-Siitra of the Atharva-Veda 8.00 
Hopkins, Social and Position of the Caste in 
India. . - « 800 
The Whitney Memorial (oh 19, 1), with and 


ApprREss THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society, THE PUBLISHERS, CARE OP 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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